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__ Poetry. 


GIVE 
If the poor man pass thy door, 
Give him of thy bounteous store ; 
Give him food and give him gold, 
Give him shelter from the cold; 
Aid him his lone life to live, 
For ’tis angel-like to give. 


Though world riches thou has not 
Give to him of poorer lot ; ‘ 
Think thee of the widow’s mite, 

In her Hoiy Master's sight, 

It was more a thousand fold 

Than the rich man’s hoard of gold. 


Give ! it is the better part, 

Give to him the pure in heart ; 
Give of love in large degree, 
Give of hope and sympathy ; 
Cheer to them who sigh forlorn, 
Light to him whose lamp is gone. 


Give the gray-haired wanderer room : 
Lead him gently to the tomb, 

Let him not in friendless clime, 
Float adown the tide of time ; 

Hear the mother’s lonely call. 

She the dearest one of all. 


And the lost abandoned one 

In thy pathway do not shun: 

Of thy kindness she hath need ; 
Bind with balm the bruised reed ; 
Give and gifts above all price, 
Shall be thine, in Paradise. 


IT SPOILS A MAN TO MARRY HIM. 
Believe, dear girls, this maxim true, 
In precept and in practice too, 

That it spoils a man to marry him; 
The creatures never ought to zo 
Beyond a honey moon or so ; 
If they survive that they will show 

That it spoils a man to marry him. 


When first he kneels before your feet, 
How soft his words, his looks how sweet : 
But itspoils a man to marry him: 
When once a jate consent hell wring, 

And gets your finger in a ring, 
Oh! ruen he’s quite another thing, 
It spoils aman to marry him. 


| 
Have youa fancy? you must drop it ; 
A will, it may be? you must lop it, 
Before you think of marrying : 
And even if you venture then, 
Select the very worst of men: 
If not, nine chances out of ten, 
°T will spoil the man to marry him. | 


Curiosities of Food. 

Thero is a large tribe of Indians in New 
Mexico, who live on a sort of grasshoppers, | 
or wingless locust, which they dry pulverize, 
and knead into a kind of cake which they | 
bake, and which is not bad eating. The wild | 
horses which traverse the plains of California 
and New Mexico in vast troops, the descend- 
ants of the war horse introduced by the Spa-; 
nish discoverers and conquerors, are becom- 
ing more highly prized and sought out. By 
some they are used as food. The early set- 
tlers of Oregon fed on their flesh and found it 
quite palatable and nourishing: they called it 


| D D, concave rollers under which the stave | 


| concave roliers D D, torm throats or slots just 


| forward the stave—the chain 
and does not appear in the engraving except | 


| saw, 
| by lever B, to adjust the saw to the width of | 


ranging with the saw atid governing the feed 
| of stave on that side. 


| with one edge on the dotted lines, being the 


LAW’S 


IMPROVED STAVE JOINTING MACHINE. 


The above is an engraving of a Stave Joir- 


ter, the invention of Mr. H. Law, 
mington, North Carolina, who has taken mear 
sures to secure a patent for the same. Its utt- 
lity, nature and mode ot operation will be ful- 
ly understood by the following description :— 

AAA, frame. B, lever, which moves the 
frame LL, together with the saw and roller 
D, which are all attached to frame L L.  C, 
lever, by means of which lever B is moved. 


of Wil- | 
\ 


passes. E EEE, standards to support D D. 
F F, circular saws, standing in a raking posi- 
tion, verging in opposite directions, so as to | 
give the proper bevel to tne edges of the stave. : 
G GGG, raised pieces over which the stave 
passes, which raised pieces together withtae | 


the thickness of the stave and through which | 
the stave is made to pass. H, a guide piece | 
to conduct the stave to the second saw. I, a 
light spring to press the stave against the | 
guide piece H. J, the end of the feed chain | 
which connects with the dresser. K K, dogs | 
or hooks, attached to the endless chain aad | 
traversing in the curved slot S SS, to carry 
is underneath | 


at J. LL, moveable frame that supports the | 


and that is attached to, and acted upon | 
the stave. M, journal box. 
drive the circular saw. 0, palls, or holdfasts, 
| to lever C. NN, weight and rope that move 
|lever B. QQ, index beds. R, curved piece | 
| attached to lever B. . detted curved line | 


P P, pullies to | 


Oprratrion.—The stave is deposited by the 
machine on the floor of the Jointer, and is 
placed by hand with the back of the stave up, 


proper position for that edge to be jointed by 
the first saw, and with a single glance of the | 
eye on the index lines on the near side the | 


Tender can see what width the stave will bear ; | 


if it is described for instance, by the first line, 


| the lever C, is immediately placed on the cor- 


responding first line, and held fast by pulley 
O, or if the stave is of some other width, it is 
readily seen, and the lever C placed in the 
proper position—but it is not convenient that 
the saw should take that position immediate- | 
ly, therefore lever B is still held fast in its | 
former position by ratchets underneath and at- 
tached to circular piece R, which circular 
piece is attached to and traverses with lever 
B. There isa ketch attached to the frame of 
the machine, which is pressed into the ratch- 
ets and holds fast lever B. This holdfast is 
tripped by une of the dogs passing through a 
throat under the floor, at the proper time, 


‘when the weight N immediately shifts lever 


B to lever C, and places the saw in its proper 
| position. The dog that carries the stave for- 
ward traverses in a curved line, correspond- 
ing to the bilge or taper of the stave, giving 
to the stave its taper, and both saws standing 
ina raking position corresponding to the be- 


vel of the stave, gives to the stave its proper | 


bevel, the stave passing between the raised 
pieces G G GG, and the concave roller D D, 


which together form a slot just the thickness | 


of a stave, must of necessity bring every crook 
or twist fair to the saw, jointing to corres- 
pond with the crooks and twists and making 
a more perfectly shaped stave than can possi- 
bly be done by the hand. The staves are 
pressed by springs (which do not appear in 
the engraving) up against rollers DD, and as 


the rollers are more concave than the stave is | 


convex one edge of a narrow stave is furced 
into this concavity and presents an edge less 
bevelling to the saw than a wide stave does— 
so that without any alteration of machinery 
tue bevel is made to correspond to the width 
of the stave ; to accomplish this with the 
second saw the concave roller tageilier with | 
the near standard E and raised piece G is at- 
tached to the frame and shifts with the saw. 


Harbors in Oregon. 
Capt. Wilkes, who commanded the explor- | 
ing expedition, in a letter to Asa Whitney, | 
Esq., remarks as follows: 


| 
| 


harbors on our Eastern seaboards offer for com- 
merce. However great they may be, they do 


| not exceed those offered by the Straits of Ju- 


an de Luca, Admiralty Inlet and Puget’s Sound 
on the Western Coast. Those I am minute- 
ly aequainted with and they are not surpass- 
ed by any, and large enough for the commerce 
of the world, and fit receptacles for the com- 
merce of the East, which I cannot doubt, but 
will, one day, and that not far distant, flow 
into them. 


There are 2,309 women attached to the A- 
merican army in Mexico for washing, mend 


* Columbia-beef.” 


ing and attending the sick. 


Beds in India. 
A person would imagine that every body is | 
very fidgetty at night, and rolls and tosses | 
about a great deal inthe very hot weather.— 


times, we have a number of pillows of all | 
shapes and sizes, and hardness, scattered over 


the bed. At one roll you lay your leg on one | 


and your arm on another, anc then you turn 


over to the other side, and then throwing your | 


feet on to one pillow, you hold another fast | 
under your arm : that won’t do, and you roll | 
over on your back, with one pillow under 
your knee and another under each arm, and! 
so on through the night. “ I assure you,” says | 
Mr. Ackland, ‘‘ that however absurd it may 
appear, thie multiplicity of pillows is a very | 
great comfort on very hot nights, although 


RAIL ROAD NEWS. 


The New-Jersey Railroad Co., in order to 
place their entire road and the bridges in the 
most permanent and substantia! manner, will 
make application to the Legisleture for an 
increase of $500,€00 capital. And in view of 
| meeting the demand for more extensive depot 
and wharf accomodations, arising from busi- 
; hess expected to be drawn from the Erie Rail 
| road from the connection ot that read with 
| the Paterson Railroad by means of the Rama- 
po Railroad now in the course of rapid con- 
| struction, a branch road to some other point 
on the Hudson opposite New York, is deem- 
ed necessary. The Belvidere and Trenton 
Railroad Company having indicated their 1n- 
tention of commencing their work, a connec- 
tion is proposed by the New Jersey Railroad 
Company to be made with it from New Bruns- 
wick or its vicinity by the way of Fleming- 
ton. 


The New York and Erie Rail Road is rap- 


idly progressing, its business is now increas- 
ing on it. 


The friends of the Richmond and Danville 
(Viriginia) Railroad have organized andelected 
their officers. We hope the old Dominion 
will push on their work. There can be no 
: doubt of the utili ty of the proposed project. 


St. Andre ws and Quebec Rail Way. 

A new Railway has been commenced be- 
tween St. Andrews N.B. and Quebec. This 
is the first Rail Road in New Brunswick. The 
Brunswickers are certainly behind the speed 
of the age. We hope they will make amends 
for past inertness. 


Whitney and His Railroad. 

Mr. Whitney addressed the Legislature of 
Georgia, on the 16th inst., upon his great pro- 
ject for connecting the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans by Railroad He asked the 
passage of the resolutions approving his plan. 
These were passed in the House without dis- 
| Sent, and in the Senate by 63 votes to 60, af- 
ter a long debate. 

Mr. Whitney also delivered an address on 
j the subject of his railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Pacific at Nashville Tenn., in the 
| hall of the House of Representatives. The 
Nashville Whig says, that the impression he 
made was entirely favorable to the project, 
and that the Legislature has taken the subject 
| into consideration and recommended it to the 
favorable action of Congress. 


Rail Road and Seripture. 

Mr. Russel, made a speech on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Northern Railroad, 
Company, in which he quoted the following ; 
prophecy from the prophet Nahum, chap. 2, 
verse 4: 

“The chariots shail rage in the streets: 
they shall jostle one against the other in the 
broadways; they shall seem like torches; they 
| shail run like the lightnings.” 


| 


The Cumberland Civilian says:—Thirteen 
thousand hogs have been transported by the 
| Railroad to the Baltimore market during the 
| past two weeks. There are now registered 
| on the beoks of the office at this place, twelve 


Every one is satisfied with the facilities the | To render ourselves more comfortable at such | thousand one hundred more for the same des- 


| tination. 


Our: Niagara. 

‘*In your country, ’said an American, *- you 
have the ever-burning Mount Versuvius.” 
‘*Flave we indeed?” rejoined the Italian. 
| “But please totemember that in your’s you 
have the ever-glorious Falls of Niagara, that 
; would put it out in five minutes.” 


"Theory and Practice. 
How much easier it is to talk than to act, is 
it net. Almost every body has his head filled 
with virtue and all that sort of thing, but how 


when you awake you certainly often find your- 
self and them in very funny positions.” 
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is it with his heart? “ Inquire within,” and 
look around for yourself. 


Natural Bridge in Illinois. 

In Jaekson county, Illinois, on the south 
side of Muddy River, near Murfreesborough, 
there is a natural bridge which is something 
of a curiosity. It is thrown across the bed of 
the rivulet from buttresses of nearly equal 
size, worn out of the solid rock by the water 
as smoothly as if cut by a chisel. The bridge 
is asolid block of limestone, eighty four feet 
in the span of the arch irom buttress to but- 
tress, twenty two feet above the bed of the 
stream, fifteen feet wide, seven feet thick in 


the centre, and about twelve feet thick at the | 


ends resting un the two buttresses. The ap- 
pearance of the whole is that of a modern 
stone bridge, except that the north end is a 
little lower and narrower than the other, tho’ 
the inclination is not more than two anda half 
feet in its length on the top. This is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and firmly and con- 
venjently set into the opposite banks, and over 
which isa good road for horses. The bridge 
is only about forty feet from a ledge of rocks 
running parallel to its base, and both looked 
upon together reminds one of some ancient 
castle with its drawbridge. Large oaks and 
poplars are growing on the bridge and on the 
top of the ledge, while a deep tangled under- 
growth gives to the whole scene an air of ro- 
mance and mystery. The country is volcan- 
ic; the bed of the stteam is several hundred 
feet above the bed of the Mississippi, and as 
the appearance of the river is lost at the base 
of the ledge, it is evident that once a river 
cut out and ran under that bridge, and ina 
shock of nature that ledge was thrown up to 
intercept its channel, while the whole coun- 
try, being elevated by the earthquake, took its 
present astonishing condition. 
Wild Geese, Ducks, &c. 

The Sandusky Clarion, says that the annu- 
al slaughter of these uufortunate bipeds has 
commenced ard has been going on atthe head 
of the bay for some two or three weeks. 
Scarce a day passes that boat loads of them 
are not brought into our market. 

There is probably no place in the country 
where greater numbers of these birds can be 
found, or in greater variety ; affording a rich 
field as well for the ornithologist as the spor- 
man. The canvass back, the finest of game 
birds, are killed there, sometimes in great 
numbers, They are, however, principally 
confined to particular and favorite localities, 
and do not make their appearance much, un- 
tila little later in the season, or until the 
weather is rather colder than at present. A 
swan was killed in the Cove, by one of our 
old sportsmen last week. 


New lron Company. 

The Trenton State Gazette, says thatan ap- 
plication will be made to the Legislature of 
New Jersey, at its next session, for an act to 
incorporate a new company, tobe called the 
Schooley’s Mountain Iron Company, with a 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars for 
the purpose of mining and smelting iron and 
other ores and minerals in the county of Mer- 
sa. 


“Sugar. 

Hight planters on the Brazos, in Texas, 
will make 2,800 hogsheads of sugar. Texas, 
will not, after ali, be so bad a brgain, if she 
goes on at this rate, We think her lands ca- 


pable of raising al! the sugar this country can j 


consume, 


Earthquake. 

There has been a great earthquake at Val- 
paraiso, South America. It occurred on the 
8th October, and lasted twenty six minutes.— 
The shocks were terrific. The Valparaiso pa- 
pers state that the whole country around for 
ten thousand square miles, heaved like the 
waves of the sea. 


We tender our thanks to Francis 0. Dorr, 
Esq., Wall street, for valuable information re- 
garding foreign Patent Laws, which we shal! 
commence publishing next week. 


i 


; ther ignorant persons are leftin charge. What 


| Secretary of State 


Scientific American. 


New Steamboat. 
We learn from the Bangor Mercury that 
Bs Directors of the Penobscot Steam Navi- 
| gation company, have already contracted for 
| the building of a first class steamer—the first 
class in build and materials of hull and engine 
and first class in regard tospeed. The hull 


| is to be built by Messrs. Bishop and Simpson, 


of New York. The hull is to be 220 feet in 
| length—32 feet bearn—and 11 feet depth of 
hoid. The engine is to be built by Joseph E. 
Coffee ef New York, and of the West Point 
Works—and will be of 11 feet stroke, and 54 
inch cylinder. The boat is to be in readiness 
to commence her trips to Portland, toconnect 
with the Rail Road to Boston, in May next; 
and it is said that she will cost about 80,000 
dollars. Capt. S. H. Howes will command 
her. 


Careless Apothecary. 


It is dangerous te get prescriptions made up 
at druggist’s stores, where careless boys or 0- 
with the Latin of the Physician and on the | 
pots and bottles, and the want of it in the dep- { 
uty apothecary, there is often real danger. 
The Baltimore Patriot states a case in which 
a family physician prescribed for a sick child 
in that city—a careless druggist’s shop-boy de- 
livered different medicines from those order- 
ed and the child died. 


Arrowroet. 


From a statistical table recently published 
of the jprimiliitiens of Bermuda, the value of 
Arrow-root is stated at not less than $20,000 
annually. More than two thirds are used in 
great Britain. Yet from the prejudice of some | 
and the cupidity of others, it would appear 
that more than five times the whole produc- 
tion of Bermuda is consumed in the United | 
States. 


Steamer Ontario. 
The new boat, for lake Ontario has cost 80- 
000 dollars. and is now in the dock at Oswe- 
go receiving her finish. She is 900 tons bur- 


\den, very handsome and her machinery and 
j engine aye from the works of Messrs, Secor of 


this city. 


Atmospheric Engines. 
The name given to the first steam engines 


; was atmospheric, because the piston was rais- 


ed by steam, and the steam being condensed 
in the cylinder, a vacuum was formed and the 
piston descended by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, which is about fifteen pounds on every 
square inch of surface. 


More Coal. 

It is said that recent investigations have led 
to the belief that there is a coal bed in one of 
the mountains in Ossipee, New Hampshire. 
If this is true it will be a great benefit to the 
Bfontreal and Cocheco Railroad. 


Valuable Manuscript Discovery. 
It is reported that M. Vattemare has made 
some valuable discoveries in the office of the 
A mass of old papers | 
were put into his possession to wrap up the 
works that were presented to him by the 
State, and among them, he is said to have 


| found the original Charter of Trinity Church 
New- York, granted by Queen Anne, and o- | 


ther valuable manuscripts that Mr. Broadhead 
was sent to Europe to enquire after. 


A Human Tiger. 

We noticed in an English paper that a jeal- 
ous wife recently tied her husband to the bed 
while he slept and poured boiling hot water 
over him. 


Dividend. 
It is said that the Beaver Pond Canal Co. on 

L. I, have declared a dividend of one porgie 

on each share of the capital stock of the Com- 


pany, payable in eels. 


Sore Nose. 

A man of science up among the K nicker- 
bockers, prescribes the following cure for a 
bruised or irritated nasal appendage: Take 
half a pound of gum guiacum, half a pint of 
cowhage and half a gallon of tar—simmer ov- 
er a slow fire until effervescence ensues. Ap- 
ply to the afflicted part with a whitewash 
brush. In about an hour the sore will peal 


clean off—nose and all. 


| Paris, with rollers and stone tables for pulve- 


(the world. 
giass-house built for it contains 2,200 square 


| of the black Hamburgh species. 


Adulteration of Flour. 

A flour dealer in Leeds, England, was de- 
‘tected recently in a shameful and dangerous 
adulteration of flour ; and it appeared that on 
exaMination of his premises he was engaged 
extesnively in the villainous practice. A wi- 
dow and five children were taken ill, with 
unequivocal symptoms of having eaten some- 
thing deleterious; and their physician was in- 
duced to examine their bread. An analysis 
convinced him that it had been mixed with 
plaster of Paris, or some other substance 

Having ascertained that other families had 
| suffered from the use of the same bread, and 
learned where it was purchased, he gave in- 
formation which led to the arrest of a man 


by the name of Vickers, who bad shr> 10T 
the sale of futrin ocveral parts of the town. 


tt was found that he had on hand an im- 
mense quantity of Paris white, and plaster of 


rizing it, and sieves and other materials for 
mixing it with the flour. A great quantity of 
flour mixed with Paris white was tound in 
his premises. The man confessed his guilt, 
and implicated his wife in the disgraceful 
transaction. 


“Curiosity of Nature. 

In the midst of the great ledge, on the Nor- 
thern N.H, Railway, which is chiseled 30 or 
40 teet deep out of a solid rock, for more than 
|a quarter of a mile, a body of peat is found, 
so wet and spongy that it was found necessa- 
\ry to dyke it with large timbers to keep it off 
the track. How this dripping peat muck 
found its way to this summit—the highest 
ground between the Merrimack and the Con- 
necticut—is a marvel. But here it is, and as 
full of water as any muck on our low mead- 
ows 


Vine at Hampton Court. 
It is said to be the largest in Europe, or in 
It is eighty-nine years old. The 


feet; but the house is muchtoo small. The 
weight of its grapes in a fruitful year almost 
dmgs it down. Two thousand five hundred 
clusters, one pound each, are solemly report- 
ed to have been gathered in one season. It is 
Its stem is 
thirty inches in diameter, and its length is 
trimmed down to one hundred and ten feet. 
We walked under it, and carefully surveyed its 
vast dimensions, with its thousands of grow- 
ing clusters. Its fruit is carefully gathered 
and preserved for the Queen’s desert. 


Sad Accident. 

Mr. Cornelius W. Lathrop, of Trenton, 
Mass., was lately engaged in sawing shingles 
in a ml] in Raynham, and while standing in 
front cf the circular saw, it suddenly broke, 
and a part of it struck across his face and his 
neck with such force as to sever the main ar- 
tery, which caused hisinstant death. Mr. L. 
was a worthy man about thirty-seven years of 
age, and he has left a wife and several child- 
ren, 


Anything but a Mechanie. 

Gildersleve gave up a good business in this 
city a few years ago to become a regular run- 
ner of races, yet he is now beaten by every 
Englishman or Indian that runs with him. 
His business was broken up, and he is broken 
down. 

Destitution in New York, 

By the half yearly Report of the Chief of 
Police of this city. We learn that 14,381 ar- 
rests have been made in six months. Lod- 
gings have been given at night to no less than 
12,889 unfortunate persons who are houseless. 


The proprietor of a factory near Rochdale 
| England, has been fined $200 for not boxing 
up his machinery. A little girl who was car- | 
rying some tea to her father, had her arm torn 
|of'by one of the shafts. It is proposed to 
i give the girl the fine. 


The strip of land lying east.of the range of 
the Sierra Nevada in California, and 20 to 200 
miles wide, is described as the most fertile 
land in the world, while that lying west of it 
as far as the basin of the Rio Colorado, is bayr- 
ren and worthless ; in fact, only a sand wilder- 
ness. 


| es 
The information of a Traveller is very ac- 


ceptabte and willappear next week. ; 
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Our New Bedford, Mass., Patrons. 

If our subscribers at the above place have 
not been served regular with the Scientific 
American for two of the past weeks we weuld. 
inform them that it is not our fault, but te 
consequence of our agents not fulfilling thew 
agreement or in other words neglecting to pay 
a demand which we hold against them. We 
have made arrangements with Mr. S. F. Hoyt 
now and in future the Scientific American may 
be obtained regular at his news room. We 
hope that those who formerly took the paper 
of Messrs. Robinson, Parsons, & Co., willcon- 
tinue to take it of Mr. Hoyt. 

oon Potent Agency. 

Applications for Patents made at this office, 
on the most 1easonable terms. Neat drawings, 
specifications, and engravings ot the first cha~ 
racter,and cheaper than anywhereelse. Ne- 
tices of new inventions, Agency for the sale 
of Patent Rights, and all business of that ma- 
ture, promptly attended to. Those who have 
patent rights to dispose of will find a good ep~ 
portunity and field for their sale—suck as 
Horse Power Machines and Waterwheels of 
every description. The largest circulation im 
the we2id for advertisements of inventions, &¢. 


The Court of Common pleas of Philade!- 
phia has decided that a tenant on a farm whe 
ploughs down sod and grass for the purpose 
of planting, commits waste, and violates his 
implied lease ; and that such a tenant is lia- 
ble to a writ of injunction. Very bright dect~ 
sion. 


The Bangor Whig states that an interest in 
the slate quarries at Barnard, Me., has teen 
disposed of to dealers in slates in Boston. An 
agent has been sent to Wales ior persons skil- 
led in working slate quarries, and the busi- 
ness is to be carried on with energy. 


The West Troy Bell Foundery last week 
received orders for a Church Bell from the fs- 
land of Cuba, and for one from Nassau Island 
of New Providence. 


The Canada canals were free from ice ox 
the 10th inst. Vessels of 400 tons can pase 
through them from Erie to the Ocean. 

The tolls on the Welland Canal have net- 
ted $120,000 this season. 


A farmer recently waited upon Prince Al- 
bert with an improved plough, his own, and 
was entertained at Windsor Palace for a num- 


‘ber of days and upon taking leave, he was pre- 


sented with a Bible containing the autographs 
of Albert and Victoria. 


Mrs Jane ©. Washington present owner of 
the estate of George Washington, 1s willing, 
now, to dispose of 150 acres, inclusive 
of the buildings, grounds, and tombs, te the 
Government for $100,000. Congress should 
buy it. 


By the construction ef a canal from the 
main branch of the Potomac to the eastery. 
branch, an artificial island is formed. 


John Brooks, of Princeton, lost $400 last 
Sept., in Worcester. The monev was rester- 
ed by a priest, who received it from an Irish- 
man at confessional. 


An humble man is like a good tree; the 
fuller of fruit they are, the lower they bend’ 
themselves. 


A steam engine is now being built of twen- 
ty horse power at the Navy Yard, at Washing- 
ton, which is to be sent to California. 


The handle of a jug and the handle of one’s 
face are on the outside, and fashionable reli. 
gion too much so at this time, we think. 


money of the benevolent, the shoes of a but- 
cher’s horse and a woman’s tongue. 


Why is aship’s crew likea bomb shell? Be- 
cause when discharged they go a Bust. 


Isinglass and gin dissolved together by a 
very slow heat makesa good cement for glase. 
_ Aman in Providence, R. ie dislocated his 
Jaw last wednesday by gaping. 

It is estimated that the expenses of holding 


the court Martial now trying Col. Fremont, 
will exceed $50,000. 


Scientific Ar 


nmerican. 


For the Scientific American. 
To Dye Blue. 

A light blue may be dyed on silk by the sul- 
phate of indigo, that is, 1 pound of the best} 
indigo ground fine to 6 pounds of pure sul-| Tf the temperature is warmer than 50 deg., 
phuric acid, added gradually and stirred well. | when the foregoing ingredients are mixed, the 
dt will take three days to make well, and nine! ggrect will be proportionably greater ; thus if 
perfectly. It is good to keep the vessel in} the most powerful of the mixtures be made | 
which the chemic, as it is callec, is made, at use of, when the air is X83 degrees (or 33 de- 


at:a moderate heat in cold weather. A very grees higher than 50 degrees), the ‘hermome- 
#saail portion of this compound mixed well | 
with with warm water, will dye a very good 
blue on silk, and if turmeric or fustic are ad- 
ded to the chemic solution a green is the re- 
This iixture will also dye blue on 
woollen but the goods must be boiled init, and 
af « dark shade is wanted, a preparation of the 
goods mlogwood liquor having a small quan 
tity of the muriate of tin along with it, is al 
good basis—then the indigo sulphate on the 
ts It is impossible to describe the exact! 
gzantities, more or less of each is given _ 


14 degrees. Phosphate of soda, 9 parts, nit- 
rate of ammonia 6 parts, diluted nitric acid. 
4 parts, thermometer sinks from K50 degrees 
to—21 degrees. 


ter will sink nevertheless to 0 degrees, being | 
in the latter case a diminution of 88 degrees, | 
| while in the former it was only 71 degrees. 
But should the temperature in the irst in- 
stance be higher than 83 degrees, not only the 
brine, but the materials for mixing, more es- | 
pecially, should be previously cooled by one 
vi vllucs of the nreceding mixtures, and in 
this way an Intense cold may ve produced in! 
any climate. 


| 


Thermometers. 


There are four different thermometers used | 
at present in Europe, differicg from one ano- 
ther in the number of degrees into which the 
space between the freezing and boiling points 
are divided: these are Fahrenheit’s Celsius’s, | 


oording to the shade wanted. The sulphate 
ot indigo will not dye cotton unless the acid 
ys neutralized by feeding the chemic with 
chalx. A beautiful pencil blue is made by 
adding the acetate of lead to the sulphate of 
indigo. This composition is used in calico | Reaumur’s and Delisle’s. 
printing. | Fahrenheit’s thermometer is used in Brit- | 

A blue can be dyed on wool by boiling | ain. The space between the boiling and the 
weollen goods for one hour in a preparation | freezing points are divided into 180 degrees, 
ef the sulphate of copper, two ounces to the | but the scale begins at the temperature pro- 
pound and a little alum, then wash them well duced by mixing together snow and common 
and boil one hour longer in logwood liquor. | salt, and which is 32 degrees below the free- 
This color is very fugitive. A more fast color! zing point. From the zero then (0 degrees) 
suey be made by using the same quantity ot | to the boiling point in this thermometer there 
#opperas and one ounce tartar to the pound of| are 212 degrees. 
goods, and treating the goods in the same man-! The thermometer of Celsius is used in Swe 
ner. Boiling don’t spoil woollen goods as{ den and in France, where it is called Ther- 
wome suppose, for all colorson wool, are boil- | mometre Centigrade ; in it the space be- 
ed and the better they are boiled the faster | tween the freezing and boiling points are di- | 
and cleaner thecolors will be. By increasing | vided into 100 degrees; the freezing peint is 
the quantity in the last receipt a good blue| therefore marked 0 degrees, the boiling point 
black is the result. 100. 

A logwood blue can be dyed on cotton bya The thermometer known by the name of 
preparation of the cotton for two hours in a} Reaumur’s Thermometer, but which was, in 
strong solution of the sulphate of copper and | fact, constructed by De Luc, is still used in I- 
aut, then washing them well, squeezing or | taly and Spain, but very little in France. in 
wringing them and afterwards putting them | it the space between the freezing and boiling 
through a good strong solution of logwood and | points is divided into 80 degrees. 
then running them through a weak solution Delisle’s thermometer is used in Russia. 
of soda ley. There are very few colors that: The space in it between the boiling and free- 
ate dyed on cotton that have to be boiled, in} zing points is divided inte 150 degrees, but 
instance is it necessary for logwood colors | the graduation begins atthe boiling point, and 
tw be so treated. This color will do well for | increases towards the freezing point. The 
earpet rags and coarse canvas that may be used | boiling point being marked 0 degrees, and the 
ty tread upon, such as to cover stair carpet. | freezing point 150. 
can also be dyed upon cotton by repea-! Mercury freezes at 39 degrees below zero, 
éips in a strong solution of the sulphate | but alcohol has never yet been known to 
copper in one vessel and caustic potass in | freeze. pure alcohol. It is therefore better 
ther. The goods must be wrung out of | than mercury to test the different degrees. of 


| 
\ 
| 
' 


hn of the solutions This is an expensive | cold. 
and cannot be done easily, but it is the | 
perfect sea blue of all the blues, and if! 
be added to the copper solution, it; . 
Like i” sig a fe . 
‘cal monster which is in progress ef creation 
at Liverpool : 
** The ‘ mysterious machine,’ for some time 


Nautical Monster. 
The British Builder gives the following con- 
ectural account of some anomalous mechani- 


iG 
the beautiful sea. or sage green. 
pent, it is beautiful to look upor but it 
dangerous tv laborat, as to receive the 
Many a dyer has lost his} 


} 


& 


Bite of the reptile. 


igold which the Emperor of Russia has been 
j able to throw lately into the French and En- 


| present moment demanded his pay, England ; 


} and minerals, as the following statistics, which | 


/ ever, having been found more useful for che- 


| tue before the winter palace at St. Petersburg. | 
! and the pillars of the Kazan church, are erec- 
ted of that stone. 


For the Scientific American, 
Mineral Wealth of Russia. 
Many have been surprised at the amount of 


| 


glish Funds. But as regarding the extent and | 
resources of that vast empire, there is so} 
much ignorance and so little knowledge, that 
no wonder that we were surprised when Doug- 

las Jerrold declared, that if Nicholas at the 


would be bankrupt to the biggest despot in 
the world We have been imbued with the | 
idea that Russia generally, was acold, bayren, 
pine clad country, but instead of this nature | 
has endowed her profusely with spices from | 
all her kingdoms, and not less so with metals 


we have.cellected trom various sources will 
abundantly testify. 

Nearly aii the metals are found in Russia of 
a superior quality. Mining has been rapidly | 
progressing there, more especially since i815, | 
when the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the supreme | 
head and director of the mining works in Rus- 
sia, by his scientific knowledge, profitably ex- 
plored the mining distticts. The principal 
minesare in the Ural mountains, and in Sibe- 


ria. Ever since 1815, very rich gold sand has 
been found on the Ural, upon an area of about 
3000 English square miles. Alexander Hum- 
boldt calculates that Russia gains annually, 
upon an average, from her mines $2,772,000 
in gold and $1,684,000 of silver. In recent 
times, Russia’s gain in gold (to which is ad- | 
ded ever since 1830 a considerable amount of 

platina,) has progressed to an enormous rate. 


‘In 1841 the total weight of gold gained in the 


Ural and Altal mines, already amounted to 
53,633 lbs., while that of platina had risen to 
3960 lbs. The gold mining works of the Ural 
had furnished in the same year 1242 lbs., 
while the gold of Eastern Siberia amounted to 
20,729 lbs. The richest mines, are now, how- 
ever, in the district of Taglisk, belonging to } 
the family of Prince Dsmidoff. From 1824 
till the end ot 1833, platina was coined to the 
amount of $6,339,770 of siiver Platina, how- 


mical ends, a stop was entirely mace in the | 
coinage of that metal by an ukase in 1846.— | 
In copper, Russia gained already, in 1840, | 
about 9,232,000 lbs., and in iron nearly 486,- | 
000,000 lbs., but has considerably increased of 
late. The lead found there is not of aj 
superior quality, and the quantity hardly co- 
vers the cohsimption of the country. Gran- | 
ite, porphyry, malachite, and other species of | 
stone are found in vast quantities, and supe- | 
tior in size and beauty. Finland is peculiarly | 
rich in granite, and the lofty Alexander sta- 


In 1829, the first diamond | 
was discovered in the gold sands of Countess 
Polier—neither is there any lack in precious 
stones. Universally known is the Russian 
isinglass, which is found upon an islet in the 
White Sea, in tables of the size of a square 


| dered twenty copies. 
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Michael Buonarotti Angelo. 

This celebrated painter was born ia 1474. 
He was not only a distinguised painter, but 2 
sculptor and architect. In architecture he 
surpsssed all moderns, and he was the great- 
est designer ever known. The most celebra- 
ted of his paintings, is the ‘ Last Judgment.” 
His architectural abilities are best displayed 
on the Church of St. Peter’s at Rome. His 
style is that of grandeur and sublimity, unit- 
ed with the utmost sublimity and beauty. Sir 


, Joshua Reynoids delared that the last words 


he wished to utter from the Academic chair, 
was the name of Michael Angelo. Between 
Angelo and Raphael, there was a warm rival- 
ry. The Farnesian family had built a house 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and the halls of 
which Cardinal Farnese wished to have ador- 
ned by the pencil of Raphael. The artist ac- 
cepted the proposals of his eminence, but sti- 
pulated that no one should inspect his work 
until it was finished. The highly colored re- 
ports of which the friends of the artist spread 
abroad, respecting the triumph which the 
painter had achieved, so inflamed the curiosi- 
ty of Angelo, that he swore by the ‘ Interns 
of Dante,” that he would gain admission in- 
to the Tarnesian villa, and examine the 
works of Raphael. Having discovered that 
Raphael went late to his work, Angelo disgui- 
sed himself as a vender of brandy, and taking 
a huge basket filled with biscuit and the liq- 
uor, directed his steps at an early honr to the 
gates of the palace. His cries of, “brandy! 
brandy !” roused the masons—the gate was o- 
pened and Angelo quickly admitted. The 
workmen were busily employed upon the bis- 
cuit and brandy and he passed through the 
coridors and was soon before the frescoes of 
his rival. Noticing a scaffold and wall in 
readiness for the painter he ascended and he 
drew with a piece of charcoal, a gigantic 
head of Jupiter, after which he left the villa 
percipitately, without stopping for his basket. 
When Raphael arrived and beheld the splen- 
did head, he exclaimed “ Michael Angelo!” 
From that day he painted no more in the far- 
nesina, and all of tis works remained unfin- 
ished. 


Repartee. . 

A Quakeress preaching at Nantucket, said, 
‘*Every tub muststand upon its own bottom.” 
A sailor jumped up and said, * But madam, 
but suppose it had no bottom!” “* Then it is 
no tub,” returned she quickly, and went on 


; with the sermon. 


Genuine Bull. 

It is said that when Miss Edgeworth’s Es- 
says on Irish Bulls appeared, the Farming So- 
ciety of Ireland, supposing the work to relate 
to the kind ur animal called by that name, or- 


An Irishman trying to put out a gas light 
with his fingers, cried out, ‘“* Och murder the 
divil a wick’s in it.” This reminds us of a 
printer from the country on his coming to 
work in a city office and wishing to light the 


‘ute by this color. | 

We have been very plain, so that any per- 
sv May understand the meaning of the fore- 
“receipts, We shalltreat of the dyeing 
« hiee on cotton, silk and wool, in our 


Pireexzing Mixtures without Snow or Ice. 
As brine freezes at 0° degrees Fahrenheit, 
and as several of the accompanying freezing 


snixtures without the aid of snow or ice, pro-: 


dwee an amount of artificial cold that is much 
pelow O degrees, and much greater than suf- 
fejent, therefore, to freeze the salt water of 
the ocean: it would be possible by their aid 
ee produce ice at sea, but more especially du- 
sing any particular emergency, and by the 
‘hawing of which there would be obtained 


fresh water ; as the salt in it separates during: 
Sulphate of soda, 8 parts! 


She act of freezing. 
mruriatic acid 5 parts, thermometer sinks 
(i shrenheit's) from X50 degress to 0 degrees 
Sulphate of soda, 3 parts, diluted nitric acid, 
2 parts, thermometer sinks X50 degrees to—3 
degrees. Phosphate of soda, 9 parts, diluted 
witric acid, 4 varts, thermometer sinks from 
X50 degrees to—12 degrees. Sulphate of so- 
da, 6 parts, muriate- of ammonia, 2 parts, nit- 
rate of potash, 2 parts, diluted nitric acid 4 
parts, thermometer sinks from X53 degrees to 


jn course of preparation, has still a local hab- 
itation and a name, at least, if only half a re- 
\ ality. A witness ‘attempts’ to describe it, as 
| well as he can, but he admits that he cannot 
| make either head or tail of it. It is tubular, 
: 126 feet long, and 35 in girth at the broadest 
part, which is at one end of it—whether head 
or tail, deponent knoweth not, Itis built of 
pine-plank, air-tight and tree of knots. The 
entrance deor is at one side, and he talks of 
ante room and public saloon, a winding stair- 
case to a ‘good-look-out’ in the roof, &c., all 
in the belly of what appears to bee go ‘ very 
like a whale’ or a Trojan horse. It will take 
two years more to finish it in the ‘ superior 
style’ in which it is being fitted up, at least 
for one hundred ‘passengers; but, whether 
through the heaven above, the earth beneath, 
or the water under the earth, is a mystery as 
yet profound as chaos iteelf. May not thisin- 
genious conundrum be some new fangled ca- 


t 
' 


foot. Porcelain and argilaceous earth are fur- gas, asking the foreman if he “ would show 


nished by Siberia and Tauria. Extremely rich 
is the country in salt, and more especially in 
the boundary provinces towards Asia, and the 


1,600,000,000 Ibs, 

The whole of Europe together with Asiatic 
Russia furnishes $3,278,000 in gold and $2,- 
476,000 of silver. 

Veins of Platina have lately been discover- 
ed in France, which we hope will lessen the 
price of this metal, and confer an everlasting 
boon upon chemical and electric science. 

Louis Phillipe and the Bell.Ringers, 

His Majesty, the King of the French has 
been entertaining the Lancashire bell-ringers 
or rather they have been entertaining him, at 
the palace of St. Cloud. Louis Phillippe who 
is a perfect master of English—we mean the 
language not the nation—conversed very free- 


nal boat, or a steamer for diving into smooth 
water under the stormy surface of the ocean, 
so as to to ensure smooth sailing—to the bot- 
tom at least—if not to ensure the lives of those 
who are evidently expected to follow by the 
lot the special example of Jonah?” 


A store has been opened in Broadway, this 
city, for the sale of mourning dry goods. 


ly with the bell-ringers, and after praising 
the great variety of their changes, asked them 
if they could by any means of their bells give 
him any idea of the great Sir Robert Peel.— 
Punch. 


Ina copy of an old work not now extant, 
on ** Necromancy,” is the following quaimt 
passage : ‘* Ques.—How to raise a devele ?— 
Ans,—Contradict your wyfe. 
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produce may be calculated to amount to about | 


him how to touch off them candlesticks.” 


Queer Enough. 

It was Jately decided in an English Court 

that the absence of a man from his wife four 
j yearsin America, made her a widow. 


Rare Felicity. 

Coi. Webb of the Courier and Enquirer, in 

a commendatory sketch of Lt. Thorn Says :— 

‘We are happy to add, that Lieut. Thorn has 

been so fortunate as to distinguish himself in 

all the recent affairs, and he has been twice 
wounded.” 


Independant Voting. 

John Randolph once avowed himself deci- 
ded in favor of the Fall Elections. He said 
he wished the voters to appear at the polls, 
when they could feel their independance. 
‘In the spring, said he, the people have corn 
to buy—in the fall they have it to sell; and 
they always feel more independant when they 
have corn to sell, than when they have it tw 
buy.” 


Slaughter. 

Within the last two years 373,400 oxen and. 
sheep have been slaughtered in New South 
Wales, in order to boil their carcases for the 
tallow. 


Scientific American. 
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New Inventions. 


Locomotive Snow Plough. 

Mr. Daniel Stilwell of Philadelphia, has in- 
vented a new show plough which has been 
highly commended for apparent superiority. 
It consists of an inclined plane several feet in 
width, the lower part of which approaches 
within a few inches of the rails; upon the 
plane there is a mole which diverges to a lit- 
tle point. It works upon a pivot, and can be 
managed with ease from the platform at the 
rear. The mole can’be shifted from one side 
to the other, wherever its use is most requir- 
ed This contrivance materially differs from 
any other piough in use: its pressure is equal 
on both sides, and the snow can be thrown 
entirely off the track. The machine runs on 
wheels similar to those attached to the cars, 
and is placed in front of the locomotive. 


“Novel Machine. 
Mr. Stephen Bowerman, of Detroit Michi- 
gan, has invented and is exhibiting in Wash- 
ington, a very novel machine for taking the 
yeas and nays in legislative bodies. It is es- 
pecially intended tor the use of Congress. By 
the proposed arrangement a mere glance of 
his eye informs the clerk whether there is a 
quorum present; and the yeas and nays can 
be enumerated and pointed out in the course 
ofa minute or two after the votes have been 
cast. 


| age way 7feet high. The cost is estimated by 
| Mr. Renny, at about $200 per foot, and he is 
| of opinion that it would bea good investment | 
/ for capitalists— £2. 
This 1s certainly not a new idea, with the | 
exception of.the price, which we pronounce | 
to be tabulous, beyond the shadow of a possi- 
bility. | 
New Paving. ! 
A new mode of paving has been substituted | 
for the old one. The stones are now placed 
two or three inckes asunder, and the intervals 
are choked with small gravel, through which 
asphaltum is poured so as to render the whole 
impermeable to water from above, and afford 
a firm footing for horses. 
If India rubber and sulphur were added to 
the asphaltum the paving would be more du- 
rable. 


Improved Fish Hook. 
COMMUNICATION. 


ee 


New Method of Propelling Cars. 

Sometimes there are retrograde movements 
in science some persons snatching up some- 
thing that has been tried and laid aside as use- 
less and fondly imagining that they have ar- 
rived at the El Dorado of mechanic Invention 
This appears to be the case with an invention 
recently patented by Messrs. Carter and Cun- 
ningham of England. 

The rails, it is said are not so heavy as the 
vails in common use, and no locomotive is u- 
sed. The power used is atmospheric, made 
to operate the pistons of a great number of 
small engines which are placed along the 
line of rails and connected to a pipe under 
ground, from which the air is continually ex- 
hausted, by steam engines.—These small en- 
gines give rotary motion to a aumber of 
wheels placed horizontally, in sets of three 
each, at a distance of about 300 feet apart, a- 
long the rail. The passenger or freight cars 
next have a rail extending along their sides 
from end to end, which is regulated so ag to 
come in contact with the peripheries, of the 
aforementioned wheels. The small air en- 
gines are set in motion whenever a car comes 
in contact with the horizontal wheels—a valve 
heing opened by one of cars as it approaches, 
and the engine operates only long enough to 
pass the length of thecar. The idea is for 
these wheels to give sufficient momentum ro 
the car to send it along to the next set of dri- 
ving wheels, and so on throughout the whole 
line. This constitutes the base of the inven- 
tion; besides this, there are arragements for 
stopping and starting, and for the prevention 
and cure of accidents, &c., all of which are 
said to be admirable, but which we think is 
like the famous mechanical strategy ot using 
a steam engine to throw water to the top of a 
hill for the purpose of driving a water-wheel. 


Tunnels. 

A Mr. Renny, of Brookville, Indiana, pro- 
poses to construct carriage roads uader the 
beds of rivers, by whieh he designs to con- 
nect towns on opposite sides, by making a per- 
fect street from one to the other, running un- 
der the water on the bed of the river. The 
tunnel or street is made of malleable or boil- 
er iron, rivetted together in the same manner 
as steam boilers. Its shape is nearly that of 
two thirds of a circle ; its size unlimited. His 
present drawing represents one 22 feet wide, 
and 15 feet high, leaving a carriage way each 


side on the centre 94 feet in the clear and 13 
feet high—footpath in the centre above carri- | 


lemmas ame 


| printing. 


This mixture is made portable by 
mixing it with pipe clay and drying it. To 
dye with it, a sufficient quantity is dissolved 
in water, a little tartar is added and the article 
xept boiling till the desired shade is obtained. 
For printing, the material is to be mixed with 
gum in the common way and some tartar ad- 
ded as for dyeing, and the fabric 1s said to be 
steamed to fix the color. 

We venture to say that the inventor will not 
make his great fortune out of this discovery, 
it the above is a correct description. It does 
not state whether it is for dyeing or printing 
cotton or woollen goods, and they are essen- 
tially different in their nature. For browns 
on woollens, at least claret browns, the pre- 
sentcommon method is more cheap and sim- 
ple.. It would appear as if 2e<seet Prici- 
pally for wevlen goods, except in printing, 
and in that cuse a cheaper brown color can be 
made from astrong extract of catchecue and 
nitrate of copper, or logwood and bark yeilow 
with a little muriate of tin and alum, varied 
in proportions according to the shade wanted. 


Saw Mill lmprovements, 

The following is the patent claim of J. W. 
Cochran, the young American whose inven- 
tion was noticed some time ago in the Scien- 
tific American, as having been most favorably 
reoeived by the british Admiralty, Mr. Coc- 
hran is now residing in London but he belongs 
to this city. His patent was granted at Wash- 
ington on the 11th of this month, and is for 
improvements in saw mills, for sawing warp- 
ed or curved surfaces. Claim.—Having now 
described the nature of my said invention and 
the manner in which the same is to be per- 
fermed in the manner aforesaid, I hereby de- 
clare that I claim as my invention for which 
Iam desirous of securing Letters Patent.— 
Firstly, the mode of constructing saw mills or 
machines with revolving or turning chuck 
plates, and oscillating or turning immediate 
roller supports, for the purpose of holding, 
sustaining, or supporting logs or pieces of the 


This invention relates to improvements in 
fish hooks, by combining them with appara- 
tus for retaining fish with more certainty than 
at present, and by which a person not skilled 
in the art of fishing may, nevertheless, suc- 
ceed in taking fish, the apparatus being to a 
certain extent, self-acting. This cut exhibits 
a self-acting fish hook when ready for receiv- 
ing a bait; the hook or barbed instrument, a, 
on which the bait is to be suspended, is, ia 
this instance, attached by a moveable bearing 
to the lever catch, 6, which takes into a notch 
in the hook, c, and which hook has at all 
times.a tendency to press downwards, owing 
to the action of the spiral spring surrounding 
the stem d d, and which spring as seen in the 
cut, is ina state of tension. In the stem of 
the hook, at e, is a hole or guide, which serves 
toregulate the barbed instrument a, in its de- 
scent, and which barbed instrument being at 
any time jerked or pulled upon by a fish tak- 
ing the bait, causes the catch 8, to be libera- 
ted, upon which the hook c, rapidly descends 
and performs the, part of a retaining instru- | 
ment. Inthe above cut both the hook and 
the retaining instrument are barbed, but the | 
apparatus may be varied, and instead of em- 
ploying a barbed instrument similar to a, it 
may be curved, and bear a great resemblance 
te an ordinary fish hook. 


New Coloring Substance. 

By the Chemical Gazette we perceive that 
a patent has lately been taken out in England, 
by C. A. Kurtz, of Manchester, for the manuf 
facture of a new material for making a fast 
brown color. The manner of preparing it is 
‘to put into a vessel containing a hundred 
gallons of water 132 lbs. of logwood and boil- 
ing then for a long time, then cooling a little 
and adding 30 lbs. of nitric acid gradually, 
and afterwards adding s0 lbs. of potass,” to 
facilitate the use of the mixture in dyeing and 


timber whilst being cut, such chuck plates or 
supports being made capable of being turned 
by the machine itself, or by hand, for the pur- 
pose of varying (when necessary) the bevils of 
the cuts are to be made by the mills or ma- 
chines for the purpose of producing pieces of 
timber of the required shapes. Secondly, the 
mode of giving the motions to determine the 
curves, and to remove the supports of saw- 
mills, as aforesaid, by means of a pair of con- 
ical drums connected by bolts or bands, and 
furnished with graduated scales, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the attendant workman to re- 
gulate the motions of the parts that hold and 
support the pieces of timber, so that the bev- 
ils or curves of the cuts to be made in such 
pieces of timber as may be varied in the man- 
ner necessary for cutting such pieces of tim- 
ber intotheregularshape. Thirdly, the mode 
ef constructing the chuck plates as aforesaid, 
with the jaws or clips thereof, mounted upon 
an eccentric motion, that is to say, upon a 
foot or piece fitted into a groove so as to be 
capable of sliding latterly therein frem the 
centre of the chuck plate for the purpose of 
bringing the centres of gravity of logs, or pie- 
ces of wood, of irregular shapes within a cen- 
tre line drawn between the centres of the 
chuck plates. for the balancing of such logs, 
or pieces whilst they are being cut or shaped 
in the mill. Fourthly, the mode of construc- 
ting the jaws or clips, of such chuck plates 
as aforesaid, with quadrant slats, and so that 
one of the jaws or clips, thereof may be turn- 
ed towards either side for the purpose of bet- 
ter and moré securely holding logs or pieces 
of timber of crooked or irregular forms, while 
being cut or shaped in the mill as hereafter 
described. Fifthly, the mode of mounting 
saws in stretchers as herein before described 
in combination with the mode hereinbefore 
described of mounting such saws with their 
stretchers within a saw-gate or frame, so as 
to be capable of sliding latterally in either di- 
rection within the saw-gate or frame. 


Galvanized Types. 

Mr. Coblentz a typographical printer in 
France, recommends the galvanizing of prin- 
ting types, in order to render them more hard 
and durable. 


London and Vienna are to be connected in 
a short time by a line of electric telegraph. 
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LIST OF PATENTS 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 
Fur the week ending Dee 11, 1847. 

To A. W Whitney, of Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, forimprovement in machinery for work- 
ing Sheet Iron, &c. Patented Dec. 11, 1847. 

To Cornelius Briggs, of Roxbury, Mass., for 
improvement in Sofa Tables Patented Dec. 
11, 1847, 

To Nathaniel F. Potter, of Providence, R. 
I. for improvement in Kilns for Drying Gram. 
Patented Dec. 11, 1847 

To Leman Baker Pitcher, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., for improvement in Regulators for Machi- 
nery. Patented Dec. 11, 1847, 

To Ephraim K. Chamberlain, of Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, for improvement in apparatus for 
Club Feet. Patented Dec. 11, 1847. 

To John W. Cochran, of New York City» 
for improvement in Mills for sawing warped 
or curved surfaces. Patented Dec. 11, 1847. 

To John W. Hood, of Mount Sterling, Ky., 
for improvement in Abdominal Supporters.— 
Patented Dec. 11, 1847. 

To Thornton Grimsley, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for improvement in Dragoon Saddle 
Trees. Patented Dec. 11, 1847. 

ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 

To L. R. Livingston, J. J. Roggen, and Cal- 
vin Adams, of Pittsburg, Penn., for improve- 
ment in the Shanks of Door Knobs. Patented 
July 7, 1846. Additional Improvement dated 
Dec. 11, 1847. 


For the week ending Dec. 18, 1847. 

To Charles B. Kingsbury and John Kings- 
bury, of Utied, N. Y. for improvement in self- 
acting Cheese Presses, Patented Dec. 18, 1847. 

To William Hovey, of Worcester, Mass., 
for improvement in machinery for grinding 
Knives which have warped surfaces. Paten- 
ted Dec. 18, 1847. 

To John F. Winslow, of Troy, N. Y., for 
improvement in rolling and compressing Pud- 
dlers’ Balls. Patented Dec. i8, 1847. 

To Lansing R. Swan, of Rochester, N. Y., 
tor improvement in Galvanic Batteries for Te- 
legraphs Patented Dec. 18, 1847. 

To George Ketchum, of Marshall, Michi- 
gan, forimprovement in Pumps for raising wa- 
ter. Patented Dec 18, 1847. 

To JohnH. Rector, of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
improvement in muzzles for Rifles. Patented 
Dec. 18, 1547. 

DESIGN. 

To Lucius O. Palmer, of Utica, N. Y., for 
Design for Stoves, (having assigned his right 
to John F. Seymour.) Patented Dec. 18, 1847. 


INVENTOR’S CLAIMS. 


Heating Wheel! Tires. 

By Alva Gregory, of Pike, Wyoming Co., 
N. Y. Improvement in the mode of heating 
Wheel tires Patented 28th August 1847. 
Claim—What I claim as my invention and 
desire to secure by Letters Patent is the in- 
vention of a circular furnace for heating car- 
riage tires by confining the heat above descri- 
bed, and in carrying out that principle. I do 
not intend to limit myself to any particular 
materials or dimensions in constructing the 
furnace ; whilst I attain the same end by sub- 
stantially the same means. 

Clasp Catches, 


By James Bingham of Philadelphia, Penn., 
Improvement in Catches for clasps. Patent- 
ed 11th September 1847. Claim—What I do 
claim as my invention and desire to secure by 
Letters Patent is the fastening the pin 
or wire to the hinge catch or coupling joint 
firmly to the mole side of the hinge, in com- 
bination with the longitudinal slot through 
the female portion of the joint in the manner 
above described 
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Progress of Chemical Discovery. 


Chemistry is perhaps the oldest, and yet it 
may well be named the youngest, of the sci- 
ences. The field for the chemist yet to ex- 
plore, is still as boundless as imagination can 
conjecture. This is no extravagant assertion, 
for the great and wonderful discoveries recent- 
ly made, suchas the electro- telegraph, daguer- 
teetype, and etherization, are net so much 
the result of mechanical research as of acci- 
dental discovery, and this is strong evidence 
that we have but crossed the threshold of the 
vast theatre, where are yet to be exhibited 
discoveries which will far surpass those al- 
ready made, wonderful though they be, in 
grandeur and importance. 

Before the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, Chemistry was leoked upon assemething 
which belonged exclusively to feats of moun- 
tebankery, or tricks of necromancy, and not 
until that grand upheaving of mind, the 
French Revolution, was there an impetus giv- 
en to correct investigations in this science.— 
But then, as if political ferment had thrown 
up some new combination of materials, La- 
voisier, De la Isle, and Bergman and Davis, 
arose like stars amid the darkness of physical 
research, and new theories were laid down 
and new principles developed. In 1784, the 
Abbe Hauy published his famous Essay on 
Crystals, and determined by analysis and tri- 
gonometrical measurement the “‘ forms of the 
neucleusses and elementary particles,” and his 
treatise in 1801 on Mineralogy almost created 
a new science, although this science had been 
much cultivated, yet secretly, in the College 
of Dresden, in Saxony. 

Electricity, now so universally known and 
used for so many impertent purposes, was un- 
known, we may truly say, to the world until 
1750, when Franklin made the string of a kite 
a pathway for the mighty thunder cloud to vi- 
sit earth and chained it to an iron key. 

Galvanism, which is now applied to send 
messengers of thought from city to city, on 
strings of copper, swiftas theught itself—gal- 
vanism that is used to analyze the most stub- 
born oxides and reducethem to their primary 
condition—galvanism that is used to gild, to 
plate, to deposit metals in definite forms—in 
short, now used in every trade and every art 
and yet but in its infancy as a science, this 
wonderful agent, this powerful, and, as yet un- 
resolved in materiality, was unknown to the 
world before 1790, when it was discovered by 
Galvini, but left till 1800 for Volta to explain 
by the invention and censtruction of the Vol- 
taic Pile. 

The nature of heat, at least its effect upon 
different substances, was but little known un- 
+11 1760, when Dr. Black made the discovery 
of latent heat being retained in every sub- 
stance according to it kind, and determined 
the laws of water evaporation, reduced steam 
expansion to a theory and led to the discove- 
ry of the steam engine in 1765 by Watt. Be- 
fore that period the steam engine may be said 
to have been unknown, and then there was 
not more than three in the whole world and 
these were atmospheric ; but who now can 
calculate their number and power. Before 
1811 there was not a steamboat in the world. 
How many are there now and what could we 
do without them? Before 1830 there was not 
a locomotive in the world. How many are 
there now and what could we do without 
thein ? Before 1809 the number of metals 
known was only twenty seven, and ten of these 
had been ascertained in twenty years previ- 
ous, as Many as were discevered during all 
the middle ages, the ancients knowing only 
seven, which were compared to the notes of 
music in the gamut, the number ot plants and 
the color of the rainbow, giving rise tc many 
superstitions. We now know forty four me- 
tals and ten times more acids than the an- 
cients did, and the end is net yet. 


Physiciozy. 
It cannot be doubted that the greatest ** stu- 


dy of mankind is-man,” whether morally | 


or physically. Dr. Liebig has done much 
within the past few years to advance the sci- 
ence of Physiology, but when we behold the 
life of one of our most eminent physicians, 
Dr. Wainright, sacrificed in a few hours to 
the bite of a reptile, and the poison, as Audu- 
bon says, ‘“‘not more than would lie on the 
head of a pin,” and a remedy baffling the zeal 
and skill of the most learned of the faculty 
in our city, we may well say that there is yet 
a great amount of ignorance regarding this 
branch of physical science, although it has 
been fostered and favored by every govern- 
ment and has received for centuries the atten- 
tion uf the most learned of any class of men. 
[tis atruth that many discoveries have been 
made, which have conferred immortal world- 
ly honor upon the names of the discoverers, 
although their researches have not benefitted 
the human family in the least. To those phi- 
losophers and eminent chemists who specu- 
late upon the possibility and certainty of those 
things which are liquid on this globe being 
gases in Saturnand solids in Jupiter, we would 
in all humility say, that for the sake of pro- 
gressive science, we would rather see a man 
treading the earth with the sober footsteps of 
the Wandering Jew, than mounting the sun- 
beam with the wings of Icarus. 


English Manufacturing Population 

Mr. Gaskill, in his work on the situation of 
this industrious class of the English says:— 
‘© Any man who has stood at twelve o’clock 
at the single narrow doorway which serves 
as the place of exit for the hands employed 
in the great cotton mills, must acknowledge 
that an uglier set of men and wemen, of boys 


and girls, taking them in the mass, it would | 
be impossible to congregate in a similar com- | 


pass. Their complexion is sallow and pallid 
—with a peculiar flatness of feature, cauced 
by the want of a proper. quantity of adipose 
substance to cushion out the cheeks. 
stature low—the average height of four hund- 


red men, measured at different times and dif- ! 


ferent places, being five feet six inches, their 
limbs slender and playing badly and ungrace- 
fully, A very general bowing cf the legs 
Great numbers of girls and women walking 
lamely with raised chests and spinal flaxures 
Nearly all have a down-tread differing very 
widely from the elasticity of action in the 
foot and ankle attendant upon pertect forming, 
a spiritless and dejected air, and an appear- 
ance, taken in the whole, giving the world 
but little assurance of a man, or if so ‘ most 
sadly cheated of his tair proportions.” Beau- 
ty of face and form are both lost in angularity 
while the flesh is soft and flabby to the touch 
and yielding no “living bound” beneath the 
finger. 


Self-Acting Leg. 


Among our English papers we find an ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘ Grossmith’s new self-acting 
leg” which states that it is not more than half 
the weight of the common cork leg, is made 
to correct nature in shape and action, enables 
the wearer to walk, ride, or dance, with per- 
fect ease and comfort, is swited to all cases of 
amputation, and is less expensive than any oth- 
er. Santa Anna must have had on one of these 
legs when he ran away from General Scott at 
Mexico, for his excellency was never known 
to exhibit any thing like cowardice before. It 
would be wrong to attribute to cowardice 
what might happen from the use of a self-act- 
ing leg, and we therofore hope eur brethren 
of the press will make ]’amende honorable. 
We expect some day to see carriage bodies 
placed upon these patent self-acting legs, 
hopping up and down Broadway. The use of 
wheels and horses will then be laid aside, con- 
veyance will become quick and cheap. 


Extra Judicial Oaths. 


Russell S. Furney, of Chicopee Falls, has 
been held to answer in the sum of $200 at the 
Common Pleas Court, on the charge of ad- 
ministering an unauthorized oathin an inves- 
tigation before the tent of Rechabites in that 
village. The statute of Connecticut provides 
a penalty of not more than $200 nor less than 
$5, for administering or taking an oath'not re- 


* quired or authorised by law. 


Their | 


\ Mlectro-Gilding. 


PART II, 

We have already stated that it is of the ut- 
| most iinportance to have all articles intended 
\for plating or gilding, perfectly clean, free 
| from all oxide and grease. 
tions already given for this purpose, there is 
janother method of preparation lately discov- 
jerec, whereby both bright and dead deposits 
{of gold are effected through the agency of a 
| preparation of mercury by dipping the arti- 
cies, after being cleaned, in a solution of pro- 
to-nitrate of mercury, washing these well, 
rubbing them with leather and dipping till 
the whole surface is perfectly coated, and ac- 
cording as the parts have been burnished with 
| the leather, so will the deposite be bright or 


with careful brisk friction. Mercurial coat- 
, ing as a basis for gilding is very valuable, as 
| it promotes a close adherence between the me- 
\tals, and a coating of any thickness of gold 
imay be thrown dewn, and the mercury may 
be afterwards driven off by heat. 


CLEANING ELECTRO-PLATE. 

Dead silver plating is apt to turn yellow af- 
ter exposure to light forsome time. Thiscan 
| be removed by covering the articles with a 


{in amuffle and submitting them to a heat suf- 
| ficient to calcine the borax, when they are 
| thrown into.a solution of water and sulphuric 
jacid (not strong) and allowed to remain for 
{some time, when they are washed in warm 
water and dried in hot saw dust, then on a 
| stove, when the result is a pure dead white. 
! The natives of India clean their tarnished sil- 
| ver articles by boiling them for a short time 
in an earthenware vessel along with a few ta- 
marinds and water, when they become clear 
,and white. 

Electro gold articles have sometimes a bras- 
|sy appearance, which is removed and a fine 
rich gold color left, by covering the article 
with a composition made of melted wax mix- 
ed with saltpetre,. sal ammoniac and sulphate 
of iron and heating it till the mass begins to 
jsmoke. This composition can be easily remo- 


ived afterwards 
' There are innumerable compositions for 
jelectro-gilding and plating. Every different 
' shop appears to have some peculiarity of its 


| own, but it is presumed that the foregoing 
; will be new tomany. One foreign chemist, 
M. Perrot, has endeavored somewhat success- 
tully to gild with gold a watch and all its 
parts while in motion. Deposits of gold by 
| the electrotype process have been made at 
i Geneva for etching designs, the gold being 
| used instead of varnish, as a thin layer of gold 
is tiansparent. A very thin film of gold on 
Daguerreotype pictures effectually preserves 
them 

Galvanized iron is made most effectually by 
| using’the battery in a feeble state and submit- 
ting well cleaned iron plates to the action of 
the battery in asolution of weak sulphate of 
zinc. This process was patented, but it isnot 
\so simple as the plan of dipping the iron 
| plates in chloride of zinc, like as tin plates 
are made. 

A patent has been taken out in England for 
purifying iron ore from its sulphurate by ap- 
| plying a powerful electric current to the me- 
| tal while it was in a state of fusion. Anelec- 
tric current passing through a softrod of iron 
| at amoderate heat has converted it into steel, 
but the expense has not made this process to 
supersede the old. The price is the regula- 
| tor of the value of every discovery. A patent 
was also taken out in England for a new pro- 
cess toreduce copper from its ore by means of 
an electric current, by roasting native sulphu- 
ret of copper in the usual way, then melted 
‘vith lime and soda as fluxes andthe pot con- 
‘nected with the battery so as to be the nega- 
tive pole, and a plate of iron being connected 


short time a solid mass of copper is deposited 
on the inrer surface ot the pot. 

Another patent was takon out in England by 
a Mr. Ritchie, tor extracting copper from its 
| ore dy dissolving roasted copper ore ina weak 
{sulphuric acid and placing the solution in a 
large vessel deposits the copper by the elec- 
trotype process. We are positive however 
that this is a more expensive process ona 
large scale than by the old plan. 
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{dead gold. Mercury receives a bright polish | 


| with the positive pole it is found that in a | 


thick layer of dissolved borax, placing them | 


| office—Price $2,75. 


Magneto-electro plating has been done by a 
machine generating currents of electricity by 
coils of wire made to revolve in front of mag- 
nets, the currents being modified by the 


| speed of the cojlsand their distances from the 
After the direc- | 


magnets. This machine is expensive and re- 
quires a power to work it. It never therefore 
will be used extensively. 


Gold and Silver. 

It is stated in Jacob’s essay on the precious 
metals, that in the ruins of Herculanaum, 
aud Pompeii, which were destroyed by an e- 
ruption of Vesuvius, more than seventeen cen- 
turies ago, no ornaments of gold or silver has 
been found. In some of the houses of Pom- 
peii, skeletons of the inhabitants have been 
discovered—in all, domestic utensils, and per- 
gonal ornaments—but those for which in the 
present day, the precious metals are almost 
exclusively adopted by the middle class of 
persons, are composed of iron and brass, If 
gold and silver had been in the dwellings of 
the inhabitants, at the time the eruption took 
place, they would be found there at the pre- 
sent moment, as the iron and bronze have 
been, ef which their spoons and forks were 
rnade; and which have retained their shape 
after the lapse of so many vears. 

It appears, however, if ancestry can be 
believed in aught, that the ancient oriental 
nations were in possession of more gold and 
silver than we are at the present day. 

Perpetual Motion. _ 

A correspondent of the Midland Counties 
(Eng.) Herald, says: “A frame work knitter 
of Hinkley, namd Joseph Hutt. has, after 20 
years application and study, completed a ma- 
chine which he calls a self-moving machine, 
or perpetual motion. He set it in motion on 
the 25th of August last, since which time it 
has continued to work with the greatest regu- 
larity. The motions of the machine are both 
quick and powerful, and may be greatly in- 
creased and applied to any purpose. It does 
not require the aid of steam or any other pow- 
er to keep it in motion, having one continued 
and regular motion of itsows. Fudge ! 


Fortunate Escape. 

A servant-girl, says the Louisville Demo- 
crat, having in charge a baby of some two 
years of age, was amusing it ona balcony or 
piazza, and leaving but an instant, the child 
stepped back, fell through a banister, and 
was precipitated below, a distance of about 
26 feet. The remarkable part of the story is 
that the father of the child had, not one min- 
ute before brought from the lower room, acot 
bedstead and spread it out on the precise spot 
where his child fell; thus saving it 1rom se- 
rious injury. 


Interesting Relic. 

A new Methodist Church was recently de- 
dicated at Watertown, Mass. The vane sur- 
mounting the spire of the church was pre- 
sented by the Unitarian Society, and is an his- 
torical relic—being the identical one which 
graced the spire of the building in which the 
first Continental Congress was held. 
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Biscuit Machinery. 


The following description of the machinery | 


for making biscuit for the English Navy, at 
Gosport, Eng., is taken from a serial publica- 
tion entitled “* The Land we Live in,” now 
in course of publication in London. 

The biscuit machinery at Gosport is as coin- 


plete a thing in its way as the block machin- | 
ery at Portsmouth; and the saving which it | 
has effected in manual labor is not less strik- | 
ing. To understand properly the improve- | 
ment in this respect, it is well to knew how | 


sea-biseuits were formerly made. The flour 


and water were put intoa large trough, and | 


mixed up by the naked arms of a workman 


called the driver—a slow and very laborious | 


employment: thisdough was then kneaded by 
aroller, worked over and upOn it in a very odd 


manne. Being rolled and kneaded iato a thin | 
sheet, the dcugh was cut into slips by enorm- | 


ous knives, and these slips cut into small pie- 
ces, ach sufficient for one biscuit ; 


cuit was worked into a circular form by the ' 
hand, stamped, pierced with holes, and baked. ; 


The placing in the oven was a remarkably 
dexterous part of the business. 
before the open door of the oven, having in 
his hand the hardle of a long shovel, called 
the peel, the other end of which was lying 
flat in the oven. Another man took the bis- 
cuits as fast as they were furmed and stamped 
and threw them into the oven with such un- 
deviating accuracy that they always fell on 
the peel. 
ged the biscuit side by side over the whole 
floor of the oven. Seventy biscuits were thus | 
thrown into the oven, and regularly arranged | 
in one minute: 


ing strictly directed to his own department; | 


for a delay of asingle secoud on the part ot ' 
any one man would have disturbed the whole | 
gang. But, well arranged as this system ap- 
pears to have been, it could not maintain its | 
place against the efficiency of machinery. 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Deptford, have 
allof them biscuit making machinery on a! 
Magnificent scale. We can almost say that 
we see corn go in at one end, and see the | 
buiscuits come out at the other. 

The corn is ground by mills in the usual 
manner 


sile quantity of water is added to it. Round | 
and round the cylinder revolves, and a series 
of long knives within it so hacks and cuts, 
and divides the contents, that, as the meal ' 
and water become mixed up into dough, these | 
knives knead it in a way that has never been | 
equalled py human arms. Not a lump or an) 
ill-regulated mass can escape the close action 
of these knives; all is cut through and iacor- 


porated in an equable state among the rest of 


the deugh. 


masses called breaking rollers. 
is spread out flat on an iron table, and tworol- 
lers about a ton weight each, are worked to 
and fro over it until the dough is perfectly 


kneaded. The celerity with which these ope- | 


rations are conducted are quite marvellous. It 


is suid that two minutes time is sufficieit for | 
the thorough mixing of five hundred weight | 


of dough in the cylinder; and that five min- 
utes suffice fer kneading this dough ander the | 
rollers. The sheet of dough is brought to a 
thickness of about two inches; it is cut into 
pieces half a yard square; and each of these 
is passed under a second pair of rollers, by | 
this it is extended to a size of about two yards 
by one, just sufficient in thickness for tue bis- 
cuits to be made. 
instrument is then made to descend upon the 
thin sheet of dough, by which it is, at the one 
stroke divided hexagonal or six sided biscuits 
each of which is at the same time and by the 
same blow punctured and stamped. The bis- 
cuits are not actualiy severed one from anoth- 
er; so that the sheet of dough still remains so 
far coherent as to be put into an oven in its 
unsevered form. A flat sheet of about sixty 
biscuits (six to the pound, on an average) is 
put into the oven, baked for about ten or 12 
minutes, withdrawn, broken up separately, 
and stored away. All the sea-biscuits used 
to be circular; but it is found that there is a 
les s waste of time and material by making 
the m six-sided. It is pleasant to think tha 


each bis- , 


A man stood | 


The man with the peel then arran- | 


the attention of each man be- | 


; and the meal er flour descends into | 
a kind of hollow cylinder, where the requi- | 


E puree oueh net ie ey. that ihe ‘biscuits are better made and kneaded than : 
dough is kneaded by this means; it is only mix- | 
ed. The kneading is performed by ponderous , 
The dough | 


A very remarkable cutting | 
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In using one of these improved Baths, the | 
_bather turas into the bottom of the Bath lit- 
| tHe or much water as cesired, and steps into | 
the Bath upon the tep of a simple and conve- | 
‘niently arranged pump which sets on the bot- 
‘tom and inside of the Bath frame, and which 
, is operated with the foot of the bather by gen- 
‘tly rocking from one side to the other. This 
‘motion draws the water into the pump at 
‘valves O OG, and forces it out at valves N N, 
{into the side chamber formed in the side 
| piece L, and through that into the pipe E, 
(and so on to the basin F, trom which it falls 
| in form of a shower. 


| A, is the Bath frame ; B, basin, or a part of 
the bojtom that contsing the water to be used. 

| C, waste chamber or a part of the bottom that 
‘contains the water after being used ; D, ledge 
| between basin and waste ehaciber! C, con: 

ducting pipe; F, basin at the top aE conddets 
| ing pipe, the bottom of which is perforated to 
‘form the shower; G, stay for conducting pipe; 

| H, stay for platiorm on pump, represented in 
| the, cut above the letter J; I, bellows pump 
| without the girt of india rubber cloth that 
‘forms the sides of the pump chambers ; J, the 
top of the pump ; K, bottom of the pump ; L, 
one of the pieces that are screwed on the sides 

of the top and bottom of pints fo make the el 


i 


chambers tight after the girt of cloth is fold- 
ed round to form the sides of the chambers.— 
This piece has a slot or mortice cut into the 
under side so when screwed on the side of the 
bottom the valves N N, underneath it have 
room to’ work, as so forming a chamber for 
the water to unite when forced, from the 
chambers 0,0, which is forced through into 
the elbow Q, into the pipe, E, and so on; M, 
thi ck leather hinge inserted into the top and 
bottom of the pump and wedged in tight on 
one side only; N, outside valves; O, inside 
valves, and chambers; P, water ways; Q. El- 
bow. 

The bettom of the bath is so arranged that 
the bather can, by shitting a cock, use a 
little water over and over for hours if desired 
or can use 8 or 10 galllons separately, and can 
use it so as to have it fall moderately, or as if 
it had 5 10 or 15 feet fall. A working model 
may be seen and all information given to all 
who may be desirous of acquiring an inter- 


; est in the city of New York, or in any territo- 


ry unsold, by immediate application to Theo- 
dore F. Engelbrecht, General agent for the 
sale and introduction of useful and important 
! inventions threughout the United States and 
Europe. Office 79 John Street. 


our iol ly tars are not sufferers hy this expe 
ditions mode of making their sea bread. It 
‘seems to be admitted that the machine made 


three bakeries at 
could pro- 


those made by hand. The 
the three arsenals before named, 
duce when at full work six or eight thousand 
| tons of biscuit in a year; which would effect 
a saving of ten or twelve thousand a year as | 
compared with the old method. 


Woxree of Periodic Vibration. 


Many curious instances might be mention 
ed of the great effects prodced by periodic vi- 
‘bration. One of the most familiar, perhaps 
lis the well known effect of marching a com- 
| pany over a suspension bridge, when the lat- 
| ter, responsive to the measured step, begins 


| to rise and fall with excessive violence, and 
it the marching be continued, most Probably 
separates in two parts. More than one acci- 
‘dent has occurred in this way, and has led to 
an order that soldiers in passing these bridges 
must not march, but simply walk out of time 

Another curious effect of vibration in destroy- 
ing the cohesion of bodies, is the rupture of 
| drinking glasses by certain musical sounds. 
{t is well known that most glass vessels when 
struck, resound with a beautifully clear and 
musical note of invariable and indefinite pitch. 
which may be called the peculiar note of the | 
| vessel. Now, if a viotin or other musical in- 

| strument be made te sound the sae note, the 
vessel soon begins to respond, it is thrown in-- 
| to vibration, its notes grow louder and at last it 
may break. In order to insure the success of 

this experiment, the vessel should not be per- 

fectly annealed. However, the tendency to 

| break is invariably the same. 


italy and the Pope. 
The people of Italy says Dr. Baird, in his 
lectures, are active, ingenious, and laborsous. 
The peasantry are very industrious.—Even 


; the lazzaroni of Naples of whom so much is 


said, are not idle, from choice. Of their in- 
genuity there can be no doubt. It was the 
testimony of a British manufacturer who had 
hundreds of different nations in his employ, 
that the Italians are the most ingenious and 
skillfull workmen in Europe, the Swiss next, 
and the Scotch next. He places English last. 
If the [talians were not ground down by po- 
litical and ecclesiastical despotism, and so go- 
verned that enterprise and industry are with- 
out avail, they would be one ofthe most 
energetic nations in Europe. The present 
Pope has made manyimprovements. Hehas 
enlarged the freedom of the press and encou- 
raged the publication of the newspapers; he 
has encouraged trade, industry and education 
—the construction of rail roads and other in- 
ternal improvements; reformed the adminis- 
tration of government, and organized a nation- 
al guard. He has something hike a legisla. 
ture, and probably will soon have one in re- 
ality. 


Women. 


Women are too apt to run into extremes in 
every thing ; and overlook the fact that neith- 
er personal beauty nor drawing room display 
are calculated to form permanent attraction, 
even with the most adoring lover. The break- 
fast table in the morning, and fire-side in the 
evening, must be the touch stones of connu- 
bial comfort ; and this is a maxim which any 
wo man who intends to marry should never 
lose sight of. 
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Canadian Correspondence. 
Mr. Editor :— 

I was fully aware, before seeing the notice 
in your paper, of your difficulty in furnishing 
your British American subscribers on account 
of the change in Post Office regulations ;— 
but owing tothe carcity of States money, I 


| have delayed writing you, as I could not ob- 


tain money which would pass without a dis- 
count with you. I had paid I believe to No. 
26, and for double the price of your paper I 
would not have it stopped or lose a number, 
and enclosed I send you $2, which will pay 
forthe paper this volume, by the endof which 
time I shall have made arrangements for the 
next, although Uncle Sam and John Bull’s 
quarrels shculd interfere somewhat with our 
business. 

The Canadians think that it is the best 
move for Canada that could have been made ; 
for so leng as the States offered such facilities 
for transporting their mail from Boston and 
New York, they had but little hope of being 
able to carry out the project of the Quebec and 
Halifax Railroad. This movement on the part 
of the States inspires them with new hopes 
and they will commenceanew memorializing 
the English Government for a grant, and if the 
present arrangements continue they will ef- 
fect it, and the States will then be as depen- 
dent on Canada for early foreign intelligence 
as Canada has been on the States for their let- 
ters. They have already started an overland 
mail from Halifax to Montreal. Mother Eng- 
land will vee to it that her darling Canada will 
not be subjected to present inconveniences 
long. Yours, &c. A. J. P. 

Hamilton, Canada West, Dec. 8, 1847. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘© W. S. of Tolland Co., Conn.”—We have 
been informed that the English patentee, Mr. 
Brooman, has applied for letters patent in the 
United States. There is but little of the raw 
material in the country. Messrs. Armstrong 
& Co., No. 132 William street, this city, are 
agents for the sale of bands and other articles 
made of it. We have but a small piece of 
it; it is of a light drab color. 


“C. 0. R. of Mass."—The glass slides of 
magic lanterns are painted with common 
paints for glass, then painted with black var- 
nish on other parte to prevent the transmis- 
sion of light except through the figure. 

* D. G. N. of W., N. ¥."—The best pipe 
for wells is lap-welded tinned iron, or cast 
iron if they couid be tinned. Copper would 
be the best, only if the tin was destroyed by 
leaves, or any substance in the water which 
would affect the copper, it would not be so 
safe for use as iron. Galvanized sheet iron 
}is excellent, only in the water there must be 
an absence of all matter that will affect the 
zinc. Lead pipes are the cheapest, and per- 
haps the best where the water is pure and care 
taken not to use the water that is drawn by 
the first three or four strokes of the pump. 

“W. E. L. of Black Rock.”—Your impro- 
vements in the harness loom appear to be va- 
luable and so far as we can judge from your 
description without a drawing, there is noth" 
ing in the way of securing a patent. Whether 
improvements lately made in Lowell are of the 
same nature or not, we have not the precise 
information, but we think they are not. 

“E.R.S. of N. Y.’—Your plan for coup- 
ling and uncoupling rail road cars, is certain- 
a desirable one, Its advantages are great, if 
it operates as you describe it. No couplings 
of the same kind is in use that we are aware 
of. 


“J-S of W.N. Y.”—Sec. 7, of the Act of 
1839 of the Patent law says, that no patent 
shall be held to be invalid by reason of 
the purchase, sale, or use, prior to the appli- 
cation for a patent except on proof of aband- 
onmeat to the public, or that it was purchas- 
ed or used for more than two years piorto ap- 
plication for a patent. ‘‘ All letters should be 
post paid to us, especially when making en- 
quiries. 

‘© W. B. of Maryland.”—An answer to your 
en quiries will be found in our article on elec- 
trotype. Seethe voltaiccondenser. The iron 
ceases to be a maguet after being separated 
for some time from the current. 

“J.P. of Albany, N. Y.”"—Your plan for 
Kiln Dryers is nearly the same as one inventeg 


lll 


| 


in Kalamazoo, Michigan, only yours is to dry | 


not much different. 

“JH. W. of S. C."—We shall answer you 
in our next. 

«© V. B. of Schenectady, N. Y.”—No. 4 is; 
right, and will find firm supporters. So will | 
No, 22. We have received numerous eviden- | 
ces of this lately. } 

«“ B.S. of Little Falls, N. ¥.°—There is 
much truth in what you say, but we are glad | 
to perceive the right feeling rightly directed. 

“R.J. of Md.”—You never can expect to 
heat a room by a condenser. It was an ex- 
ceeding great blunder to think of propelling , 
an engine in thismanner. Anyone who is ac- | 
quainted atall with natural philosophy knows | 
that air when condensed becomes hot, or gives 
out its heat, but when it expands it absorbs 
heat. 

“ J.B. of Mass.”—Your plan to drive an 
air engine by-a water wheel, 1s feasible, but 
we venture to say that it will not be so consi- 
dered by the majority of scientific men. It! 
involves one good principle. Give it more 
thought, in detail. 

«J, P. FE. of Ohio*—Give your Perpetual 
Motiona more carefulconsideration. Makea 
fair experiment before expending money for a 
patent. 

“J. A. of Conn.”—We will give your mat- } 
ter due consideration 

“A.J. G. of N. Y.2—Your plan tor an air 
bed appears to be excellent. We believe that 
nothing of the same nature has been patented. 

«§. P. M. of Mass.”—You can have an 
examination made at the Patent Office for the 
regular fee. | 

“ J.K of New York.”—See the 3d No. of, 
yol. 2 Scientific American. The Patent Laws | 
are published there. 

“HG B. of Michigan.” and D. F. of St. | 
Lawrence, Co., N.Y., we have answered you | 
by mail. \ 


Chapman’s Drawing Book. 


We noticed the first number of this work | 
sometime since, and spoke highly favorable | 
ef it, as did neariy all the public journals in 
the country, but number 2, which is just issu- | 
ed, so far surpasses the first number that we | 
are not only willing to endorse our first opin- | 
ion of it, but pronounce it the very best series 
on that important art which has ever been} 
presented to the public. They should be in- | 
troduced into every school in the Union. A 
pupil may become master ot sketching and | 
drawing by obtaining the work, following 
the rules, and observing the perfcet form of 
the exercise plates. Price 50 cts., a number. 
J S. Redfield, & Co. Publishers, Clinton Hall 
N.Y. Orders received at this office. 


| 
} 


Chambers Miseellany No. 9. 

The publishers of this valuable work have | 
issued another number, not less interesting 
than former ones. Berford, & Co., No 2, As- 
tor House, agents for this city. 
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and materials as are generally used by those classes. 
The few advertisements in this paper are regarded | 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. | 
Advertisements are inserted in this paper atthe | 
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TERMS:—CASH IN ADVANCE. 

V. B. Palmer is duly authorized to receive | 
Subscriptions and and a limited number of ad- 
vertisements for the ‘‘ Scientific American,” 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. 


THEODORE F. ENGELBRECHT, 


INVENTOR OF THE IMPROVED 


Patent Sockdologer Fish Hook, | 
Offiice-—No. 79 John Street, New York. | 


T. F.E. devotes particular attention to introducing {| 
and selling Patent Rights, or Manufactured Patent 
Articles throughout the United States and Europe, 
and flatters himselfthat he is eminently successful. 
Patentees and Inventors are invited to call. 

Rererences.-Mnnn & Co. Scientific American, 
New York ; Kingsley & Pirrson, Eureka, New York; 
W. H. Starr, Farmer & Mechanic, New York ; S. Ni- 
chols, Editor Sunday Mercury, New York ; Willi- 
amson & Burns, Sunday Dispatch, New York ; Ed- 
mund Morris, Editor Gazette, Burlington, N.J.; J. 


Philadelphia; John Hancock, Editor Mirror of Pa- 
tent Office, Washington, D.c, 425 3m* 


ASHE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Spring Eox, Tailor’s, Surveyor’s, and every 
other kind of 
Measure Tapes, 


No. 133 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Factory at Green Point, Bushwick, L. I. 


d25 2m~ 


Taylor. 


9G-We havea few thousand left, which we will 
dispose of at 25 dollars per thousand, 3 dollars per 
hundred, or 4 cents singly, or 30 copies for one dol- 
lar. They may be forwarded by mail. Address at 
this office. d28 


Gold! Gold!! 


tt Who will not buy a Gold Pen, when they can 
be obtainea with a silver case for @1,25! They can 
be had at this office for that price. d25 


Lamps, Chandeliers, 


CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, RICH CHINA 


AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, HALL 
LANTERNS, &¢. 


Dietz, Brother & Co. 


Washington Stores, No. 139 William street, | 


New York, (one door south of Wiliam st.) 


RE manufacturing and have always on hand, a 

. full assortment of articlesin their line, of the 

following destription. which they will sell at whole- 
sale or retail at low prices, forcash : 

Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze ? and Sil vered, in great 


variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed. 
Bracket do do do 
Side do do do 
Soiar Chandeliers, do do 2, 34 and 
6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, giltand bronzed. | 
° Bracket do do 
do Chandeliers do do 2, 3, 4and 
6 lights. : 


Girandoles—Gilt, silvered and bronzed, various pats. 
Candelabras do do do 
China Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases do 
Hall Lanterus, a large assortment, plain and cut. 
do with stained and Bohemian Glass 

Lights. : ‘ 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds. 
Paper Shades, a large assortment of new patierns 

and styles. i 
OILS—Sperm, Whale and Lard, ofthe best quality. 
yates Camphene and Burning Fluid. 
November 29, 1847. 


TO PAINTERS, &c. 
For Sale 


No. 1—Curmicay Orn Goup Size for Sign 
Writing and Striping, &c. 

No. 2—Chemical Oil Gold Size ror Carved 
Work and genera! Decoration. : 

No. 83—CHEMICAL Dryer, for all kinds of 
paints—prepared for use. It is one of the 
most powerful and most convenient, of the 
kind, ever yet compounded 

N.B. The above gojd sizes work as Pleasantly as 
any common oj] color and will gild in 12, 24 or 36 
hours. 

These compounds are all tested, but should any be 
found to fail, they can be returned and others given 
in exchange, or the money refunded, provided they 
have not been adulterated. 

QUARTERMAN & SON, 
House Painters, Grainers, &c. 

18 Burling Slip, New York. 
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Henry Waterman, 239 Cherry st. | 
MILLUWRIGHT AND ENGINEER. 
8GSteam Engines, Mill Work, Horse Mills, Cast- 


ing their address to the office, 128 Fulton at., 2d floor. 


imge, and Machinery of ali kinds, executed with 
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Wolden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Containg 54 pages of Reading Matter! At 
the astonishing low price of 
OR SIX COPIES 


! 
i 
i 
; 
\ 
\ 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM ! 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS ! 
[=z containsat least one thicd more reading matter 
than any similar publicationin the United States, 
and is decidedly the Larcrst, citearxsT and most 
desirable Magazines ever published in this or any 
other country ! The contents of Holden’s Dollar 
Magazine will consist of 
Tates, Essays, Sketehes and Ti'ansia. 
tions. 
trom the pens of some of our first authors, including 
a series of well-wrought and spirited sketchesillus- 
trative of incidents connected with the history ofthe 
Union ; arrangements having been made to eluci- 
date some useful Historical Reminiscence in every 
tale produced. The othe: usual features of a first 
class Magazine will be incorporated in the ‘ Dot- 
LaR,” which, with its vast capacity, sixty-four p2- 
ges, willenable the publisher to avai! himself of ma- 
ny of the best writers on the other side of the At- 
lantic—he being pledged to render Holden's Dollar 
Magazine the best as well as the cheapest literary 
enterprise ever undertaken. d 

Who wit nor susscrise 7—Among the writers 
of acknowledged talent in this country who are al- 
ready engaged for the ‘ Dollar Magazine,” are those 
of Major M, M. Noah, C.F. Briggs, (Harry Franco 
of the Knickerbocker,) Rufus W. Griswold, B. 
Constable, ‘T. W. Meighan, author of the “ Kevolu- 
tionary Sketches,” “ Legends of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies,” and together with the names of many other 
of our most distinguished authors who will furnish 
occasional notices peculiar to this Magazine. 

Wach number will contain a long and thorough re- 
view of the principal topics of the month, intersper- 
sed with anecdotes, oddities and gossip vpon various 
subjects, which cannot failof proving instructive as 
wellas amusing. ‘This will be served up monthly 
by one of the best humurous authors of the day, and 
will be a feature alone worth more than the subscrip- 
j tion price. In the course of the volume, articies 
will be given from the pens of nearly all the icllow 
ing European authors, viz : Douglas Jerrold, Gilbert 
Abbott A’Becket, Goodwin Barmby, William How- 
itt, S.C. Hall, W. W. ‘Thackery, Wm. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Mark Lemon, William Carleton, Thomas Mil- 
ler, J.B. Planche, Martln Farquhar Tupper, Alfred 
Tennyson, Ebenezer flhot, Charles Mackay, toge- 
ther with occasional articles frem Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. 8. ©. Hall, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Harriet Martineau 
and many othersour present space willnot allow us 
to specify. ‘Translations of some of the minor Tales 
of fuugene Sue, Alexander Dumas, Geo. Sand, & + 
will be given, if free from the pernicious influence of 
many “rench tales, and particular care will be taken 
that nothing demoralizing in its tone ever finds a 
place in the pages of the Dollar Magazine. é 

The publisher has also made arrangements fora 
number of tales from the German and Spanish, and is 
confident that he possesses facilities for their selec- 
tion unsurpassed by any one in America. It willbe 
readily acknowledged by any one at all conversant 
with literature in every form, that 

HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
is the LanGesy, CHEApesT and Best periodical in the 
Wortnp, and he challenges comparison with anything 
published in Europe or America, satisfied that the 
sovereign people will decide for themselves as re 
gards the merits of the respective works. : 

Holden’s Dollar Magazine will be issued 
monthly, in Nos. of 64 pages each, printed on fine 
paper, manufactured expressly fo: the work, and of 
extra quality, with new aud beautiful type. Terns 
—ONi DOLLAR per annum, payable invariably in 
advance: Six Copies for Five Dojilars, or25 
copies for 20 dollars, when mailed to one address, 

Address, post paid, 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
Publisher of Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 109 Nassau 

st., N Y. 

N.B. Country papers copying this sdvertisement 
and noticing us editorially, will be entitled to a co- 
py for one year, without an.exchange. ‘Those doing 
so will send one marked copy to “ Holden’s Dollar 
Magazine.” dls 4t 


The above is prepared to execute ali orders at 
the shortest uotice and on the most reasonable terms. 


Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 

4 Be Subscriber having received Letters Patent 

for an improvement in the Shingle Machine, is } 
now readyto furnish them at short. notice, and he 
would request all those who want a good machine 
for sawing shiugles, to callon him and examine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighth mere shin- 
gles can be sawed in the same given time than by 


any other machine now inuse. J 
Augusta, Maine, Cet.1, 1847. J- G. JOHNSON. 


AMERICAN HARDWARK. 


Nii SUBSCRIBER having been engaged in sel- 
ling American Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consiguments from manufacturers, and 
willrefer to those who have employed him the above 
uumber of years. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 
n8 189 Water st 


; Machinists Toois. 


THE Subscriber isnow manufacturing a superior 
article of Large Turning and Screw Cutting 
Lathes, Drilling Machines, &c. to which he would res- 
pectfully call the attention of Machinists and others 
requiring the above articies. Also, Machinery of ev- 
ery description, manufactured to order, at 42 Gold 


premptness and at low rates. ali 3m* 


street, New York. G.B. HARTSON. 02 Im* 
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Price $1 per year, 


NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 


A.B. ALLAN & CO., No. [87 WATER 
STREET. 


Dealers in Agricultural Implements and Field 
Seeds of all kinds. 


Pp LOWS.—Upwacrds of Fifty different kinds of Plows, 
calculated forthe North, South and West ; also 
Cultivators, Harrows, Seed Sowers, Corn Planters, 
Threshing Machines, Grain Mills, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Straw Cutters, Sugar Mulls, Fan Mills, 
Horse Powers, Shoveis, Spades, Hoes. Axes, &c, &c. 
Castines, of all parts of the different kinds of Plows. 
Also Gin-gearings, Steam Engines, Sugar Boilers, 
Sugar Mills, Kettles, Caultirons, &c. for the Planta- 
tion. Tron Worx of all kinds done toorder, in the 
cheapest aud best manner. Frarivizers.—Peruvian 
and Afrieal Guano, Lime, Plaster of Paris, &e. &e. 
Wire Croris axp Sizrves.—Different kinds and si- 
zes. Fruit ano ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRURS—~ 
Orders taken for these and executed from a choice of 
the best nurseries, gardens and conservatories in the 
Jnited States AcrRicuLruRst Booxs.-+A varied and. 
general assortment of these for sale. 
Tue American Acricutturist.—A Monthly Pub- 
licationof 32 pages, 8 vo. with numerous engravings. 
A. B. ALten, Editor. dtl 4t 


THE YANKEE BLADE ; 


Al Home Journal and Fireside Companicr 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Eduqation, Morals, Fun, News, &c. 
Published every Saturday at $2 per annum 
G@-This Literary and Family Journal having dur- 
ing the pastsix years, met wlth the most brilliant 
and unexpected success,—the Publishers, grateful 
for the many favors shown to them, have deter- 
mined to make such improvements inits character, 
as will greatly enhance its attractiveness and value, 
and render it worthy of still higher applause. The 
paper has been dressed throughout in a style of 
surpassing elegance and beauty, while itssize has 
| beengreatly enlarged, and various other improve- 
ments introduced, making it one of the best and 
most attractive newspapers in the Union. 
Among other leading features, the Blade will con- 
tainfrom onr to rour of the 
‘Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 
Tan ay 
Not only original, but gems of the Furopean and 
| American Magazines, and in all cases a preference 
willbe shown to such ascan be published entire in 
a single paper. In addition its columns will be stored 
with POPULAR ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings ‘rom New 
Works, Selections from Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre 
ating Sketches, ‘‘ Whittlings,” Jokes, Scraps, News 
items, and every thing else that can give zest and 
inbrief, our object will be to render it anagreea- 
{ ble.entertaining and ever welcome Family Visiter, 
brimming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSK- 
MENT, and especially desirable to the FAMILY 
IRCLE- 
THE LADIES MAGAZINE AND CASKET 
OF LITERATURE, 
isalso published at the same office. 
per annum in advance. It will contains superb ew- 
ravings, Music, Flowers, &e &c. tis one of the 
Randacriget Dear Magazines published. 
| Qed. A. ‘Puttle & Co., 116 Nassau st. New York, i¢ 
Wholesale Agent for the Biade and Magazine. 
MATHEWs, GOULD& CQ. 
Publishers, 1381-2 Washington st., Boston, Mase. 
n20 3m 
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Terms : $1,60 
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To Mill Owners. 


E AVILAND & TUTTLE’S ‘Patent Centre Vent 

Pressure Water Wheel.—These wheels are now 
in successiul operation in many towns in Mame, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Jsland, and are found to 
surpass in power and facility of adaptation any wa- 
ter wheel now inuse. ‘This whcel was awarded the 
silver medal at the Fair of the American {nstitute 
recent-y held in New York and a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. 

The wheels are manufactured and for sale by the 
FULTON IRON FOUNDRY CO., South Bosten, 
Mass.,—where the whcels can be seen and any infer- 
mation cencerniug them had. 

Patent Rights for different States, Counties, &e. for 
sale, as above. n20 3m* 


Veni! Vidi! Emi! | 
fe THIS {8 THK MOTTO OF ALL THOSE 
THAT HAVE EXAMINED KNOX’S NEW FAL 


STYLE OF HATS, with a view of buying— 


1 CAME! 1 SAW! I BOUGHT! 
His BON TON Estabiishment (as all know} ig at 
123 Fultou street. s18 3m 


Lap-welded Wrought Iron Tubes 
FOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From 1 1-4 to. 6 inches diameter, and any 
length, not exceeding 17 feet. 


VHESE Tubes are of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used in Knglend, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, We- 
rine and other Steam Kngine Boilers. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Pateutee, 
28 Platt street, New York 
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GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED. 
pur SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Age 
cy from 12 Platt to 199. Water street. 

The object of this Ageucy is to enable inventors te 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 

Charges moderate, and no charge willbe made tsa 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem hisinvention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon mode 
terms. Applications can be made to the wade 
ed, personally or by letter post paid. 

ny SAMUEL C. BILLS, Patent Agent. 


DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
GURNEY’S 
PREMIUM DAUGERRIAN GALLERY: 

No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


0G Pictures taken at this establishment war 
to give satisfaction. 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 
NVENTORS and Makers of. superior Agricultur 
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Prepared for the Scientific American. 
Manufacture of Gas. 


(Concluded from our Last.) 

On the occasion of the illumination for the 

peace of 1814, when theallied sovereigns vi- 
sited England—the Pagoda erected by order of 
the government in St. James’s Park, was bril 
liantly illuminated with more than ten thous- 
and gas burners, which were simultaneously 
ignited, and the gas light rose into the air 
with the majesty of a rocket—the whole ap- 
pearing like a mass of living light. A splen- 
didscene, presenting one unbroken volume of 
flame, lighting up the heavens and the earth 
as far asthe eye could reach, with astonishing 
distinctness. This exhibition of the astonish- 
ing power of gaslight, it is said, encouraged 
the justly celebrated chemist and architect 
who erected the spiendid lantern on the Ca- 
pitolat Washington, for the illumination of 
the Capitol grounds. To the mind of the che- 
mist, it furnishes a successful precedent es- 
tablishing the practicability of lighting an ex- 
tensive area, by elevating a powerful concen- 
tric burner, several hundred feet above the ob- 
ject on which its rays are to fall. From the 
improvement in the construction of burners— 
and from the discovery andapplication of Oil 
gas. whose power and economy has been sup- 
posed te exceed far that of Coal gas, and that 
the illumination of the Capitol by Mr. J. 
Crutchett will far exceed that of St. James’s 
Park. That illumination by gas was far more 
splendid and magnificent than any former ex- 
hibition. The power of the light from the 
concentration of its flame, gave a remarkable 
distinctness to objects at a great distance.— 
This gas has been introduced into the larger 
cities and villages in England, France, Scot- 
land and to a considerable extent in the Uni- 
ted States. A strongerand more intense light 
then, can be had from the ordinary sources, 
is indispensable in some of the departments 
of active industry Necessity more than any 
otber cause has led to the adoption of coal 
gas thus extensively, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous and valid objections to its use. Gas 
made from oil, now termed Solar Gas, is an 
excellent substitute for coal gas, being far su- 
perior ia the brilliancy and power of its light, 
and the safest, but not the cheapest as some 
have stated, as the Olifiant Gas Company of 
Edinburg, Scotland, have fallen to wreck in 
their competition with coal gas, although the 
said company was formed with the most san- 
guine expeetatiens. 

Every year presents us with new discove- 
rieg tending to promote the convenience, com- 
fort and happiness of man. To this end the 
Solar gas as now applied to the general pur- 
poses of light contributes its full share. The 
industrious mechanic and assiduous student 
are now furnished with the means of pursuing 
their several occupations advantageously dur- 
ing the shades of evening without the fear of 
injuring their health or enfeebling their sight. 
To operatives of every class it is a precious 
boon offering vast advantages never before ob- 
tained by means of artificial light. 

Oil Gas, named by the associated Dutch 

Chemists Olitiant Gas, from the peculiar oil- 
like substance formed by its union with chlo- 
rine, was discovered in the year 1796. Fora 
considerable period it received but little at- 
tention, except in the laboratories, of chemists. 
Its high illuminating power rendered it always 
a favorite subject for experiments. During 
the progress of gas lights, numerous efforts 
were made to construct an apparatus for gen- 
erating the gas on a large scale, and applying 
it to the useful purposes of light, without 
much success. On the due admixture of at- 
mospheric air turned the question of its util- 
ity, the solution of which has been obtained 
at a recent period. 

By the discovery of Mr. James Crutchett, 
the inventor of the atmospheric mixer, the 
great question of the practical application ot 
the solar gas for the purposes of light, is pla- 


| ced beyond doust. Few inventions offer great- 
‘ er advantages than this. By it may now be 
obtained an agreeable, healthful and safe 
light, with an unvarying intensity for al! the 
practical purposes of life. For cities, villa- 
ges, factories and workshops, public halls and 
private residences, it possesses superior ad- 
vantages. 

By anumber of experiments lately made in 
, England for separating the ammeniacal com- 
pounds, some valuable discoveries have been 
made. The basis of the plan (that of Mr. 
Johnston,) is that under a certain state of cir- 
cumstances, certain salts will act upon the 
ammonical compeunds while in a dry, or solid 
state, as efficiently as the same salts act in so- 
lution. All that is wanting has been found to 
be, the presence of a sufficiency of the water 
of crystaiization te bring the reacting atems 
into contact. In the experiments alluded to, 
the sulphate of iron was used. Its action up- 
on thé ammoniacal compounds of the gas, is 
to form the sulphate of ammonia by the acid 
of the iron uniting with the volatile alkali, 
while the sulphur and cyanogen compounds 
are absorbed by their union with the oxide of 
iron. 


principle are not so successful when the thick- 
ness of the lime is increased beyond a certain 
point, as the weight of the salt compresses 
too much the under strata, and to obviate this 
some sawdust had been used which separated 
the purifying particles so nicely that the gas 
was considered porfectly purified which pas- 
sed through the mixture. There is one im- 
portant fact, however, passed over in the con- 
clusions arrived at by the above experiments 
of Mr Johnston, viz. that ammoniacal gas 
will adhere so intimately to water, in about 


It has been found that experiments on this} 


Forthe Scientific American. 
Japanning. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Copal varnish is one of the very finest var- 
nishes for japanning purposes. This varnish 
is now easily to be had, but there was one pe- 
riod when it was unknown in the manufactu- } 
ring arts, as it was insoluble in alcohol in any 
considerable degree. It can be dissolved, how- 
ever, by linseed oil rendered dry by adding 
some quicklime at a heat somewhat less than 
will boil or decompose the oil by it. This so- | 
lution with the addition of a little turpentine, 
forms a very transparent varnish, which when 
properly applied and slowly dried, is very | 
hard and durable. This varnish is applied to 
snuff boxes, tea boarde anc other utensils. It 
also preserves paintings and renders their sur- 
faces capable of reflecting light more uniform- 
ly. If powdered copal be mixed in a mortar 
with camphor it softens and becomes a cohe- 
rent mass, and if camphor be adced to alcohol } 
it becomes an excellent solvent of copal, by 
adding the copal well ground, by employing 
a tolerable degree of heat, having the vessel 
well corked which must have a long neck for 
the allowance of expansion and the vessel must 
only be about one fourth filled with the mix- 
ture. Copal can also be incorporated with 
turpentine with one part. of powdered copal 
to twelve parts ot pure turpentine subjected 
to the heat of a sand bath for several days in 
a long necked mattress, shaking it frequently. 
Thisis a good varnish for metals such as tin ; 


| aud it was upoi: this supposition that one of 


the first locomotives constructed was made 
with jointed legs, which marched behind the 
car and pushed it forward. Drums and bands 
and cams are now more generally used for the 
transfer of motion than spur wheels. The 
above cut, however, will show that although 
one of the oval wheels was driven at an uni- 
form speed, it would produce a regular and 
at the same time a varying speed in the other. 


Wheel Gearing. 


} 


Suppose the spur wheel which gears into 
the perpendicular rack to be revolved by the 
handle on the right, the rack will. be moved 
at the same time that the bevils will revolve 
the cylinder with which the horizontal bevil 
is connected and a regular spiral line will be 
described on the surface of the cylinder by 
the projecting point connected with the low- 
er part of the rack. 


Kissing Invention. 
A great invention says an exchange paper, 


the varnish must be dried in an oven each 
coat and it can be colored with some substan- 
ces, but alcohol varnish will mix with any co- 
loring matter. For white japans or varnishes, 
we have already shewn that fine chalk or 
white lead, was used asa basis and the var- 
nishes coated over it. To japan or varnish 


one-sixth of its bulk, that even at the boiling 
point it will not be driven off, and in that 
combination it will pass over sulphuric acid 
unless it be the concentrated. It is well 
known that ammoniacal gas will become li- 
quid under the pressure of seven atmospheres 
and by mechanical means the gas can thus be 
purified by an escape valve upon a condenser 
weig hted to eight atmospheres, and the liquid 
ammonia can be drawn off by a tap. The gas 
can also be washed with pure water, and we 
have thought that the apparatus of Mr. Win- 
der, described in No.1, this volume of the 
Scientific American, might be employed as 
an excellent mechanical gas purifier. It could 
be made strong enough with copper cylinders 
to stand nine condensed atmospheres and the 
combination of this quality with its hydraulic 
powers might be economically employed. Of 
course experiment would be the oaly true 
test. We are not aware of the precise man- 
ner or nature of Mr. Crutchett’s invention— 
his atmos pheric purifier, of which so much 
has been said regarding the illumination ofthe 
Capitol at Washington. There has appeared 
to our view many exaggerated statements re- 
garding its economy and qualities. Time and 
experience will determine its true value. 
There has been much complaint respecting 
the great price of gasin this city, in compa- 
rison with the price of gas in Liverpool and 
some other of the British cities. Itcannot be 
expected that gas can be made as cheap in 
New York as in Liverpool, in consequence of 
the cheapness of laber and coal in the ‘atter 
place, but it has appeared to the minds of ma- 
ny that it might be made cheaper than it is.— 
We have seen some accounts published lately 
which ascribe to the oii gas, or solar light, as 


ithas been termed, the remarkable value over 
coal gas of triple illuminating power, but it is 
well knewn that by the estimate value of the 
quantity of oxygen required for cornbustion, 
that it is only one third superior to jight car- 
buretted-hydrogen, and by this calculation, in 
co mparison with coal, oil will be found to be 
no more economical foran illuminating gas. 


The Worth of a Singie Stump. 

A friend informs us that during the present 
year sixteen coal-boats have been snagged in 
one of the beds of the Mississippi river. 
Each boat was probably worth $1,000. Here 
in the retail way, has a single snag cost the 
community $16,000 in ene year. 


Boiled Linseed Meal is a superior and eco- 
nomical food for calves. 


white leather, so that it may be elastic, is al- 
together a different work from varnishing or 
japanning wood or metal or papier mache.— 
For white ‘eather ei] is the principal ingre- 
dient, as it is well known that chalk is exten- 
sively used to give white leather its pure co- 
lor, or speaking more philosophically, its fair 
colorless whiteness. White leather having al- 
ready the basis of white varnish, it should get 
a hght eoat of the pure varnish, mentioned on 
page 104, and dried well in the oven, ora 
coat of the oil copal, 1n this article, will an- 
swer very well. This being well dried, boil- 
ed nut oil nicely coated and successively dri- 
ed will make a most beautiful white varnish 
leather, not liable to crack. This quality takes 
a long time to dry, and of course is more ex- 
pensive. Coarse varnish may be made of 
boiled linseed oil inte which is added gradu- 
ally the acetate of lead asadrier. This ad- 
dition must be done very cautiously as the oil 
will be aptto foam over. A better and more 
safe during mixture than the mere acetate of 
lead, is to dissolve the acetate of lead ina 
small quantity of water, neutralize the acid 
with the addition of pipe clay and evaporate 
the sediment to perfect dryness and feed the 
oil when gently boiling gradually with it — 
These varnishes or japans, as far as described, 
have only reference to white grounds. There 
is sore nice work to be observed and there is 
much in applying the varnishes at the right 
time, knowing by the eye the right moment 
when the mixture is perfect, or when to add 
any ingredient. Those things require prac- 
tice, but every person can practice by those 
receipts and practice to some purpose. In fu- 
ture numbers we shall treat of the different 
colors of japan work and afterwards how 
they are all finished. G. R. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1847, 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


has lately come out, by which kissing ismade 
easy to the humblest capacity. The lady sits 
in achair. In the back of the chair is a woo- 
den bowl, in which her head reclines, her 
lips being uppermost. Her beaubends down 
and she receives the salute full upon her lips 
so easy and so sweet. One young lady faint- 
ed with ecstacy on having the modus operan- 


di explained to her, probably on account of 


her having a great deal of impatience to put 
itin practice. 


A gentleman last month dropped his um- 
brella from the gallery of St. Michaels, church 
London, which fell upon the head of a lady, 
causing her death the next day. 
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The SCIENTIFIC AMERICANis the Ad: 
vocate of Industry in all its forms, and as a 
Journal for Mechanics and Manufacturers, is 
not equalled by any other publication of the 
kind in the world. 

Each number contains from FIVE to SE- 
VEN ORIGINAL MECHANICAL ENGRA- 
VINGS of the most important inventions; a 
catalogue of AMERICAN PATENTS, as is- 
sued from the Patent Office each week ; noti- 
ces of the progress of all new MECHANI- 
CAL and SCIENTIFIC inventions ; instruc- 
tion in the various ARTS and TRADES, with 
ENGRAVINGS ; curious PHILOSOPHICAL 
and CHEMICAL experiments ; the latest 
RAILROAD INTELLIGENCE in EUROPE 
and AMERICA ; all the different MECHA- 
NICAL MOVEMENTS, published ina series 
and ILLUSTRATED with more than A 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, &c. &c. 

This Journal is not only useful to the Me 
chanic and Manufactuter, but instructive 
the Farmer, apprising hitn ofall the improve- 
ments in Agricultural Implements, besides to 
instruct him in all the Mechanical Trades.— 


Oval Gearing. 


There wasa time when spur wheel gearing 
was the universal method for connecting all 
kinds of machinery ; bands and drums were 
supposed to be impossible things for driving 
shafts, just as the wheels of a locomotive en- 
gine were once supposed to be only able to 
spin round ona rail instead of moving forward, 
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